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ECOGNITION  AND  CONTROL  OF 
UTCH  ELM  DISEASE  IN  THE 
MIRIE  PROVINCES 

HILDAHL,  Northern  Forest  Research  Centre,  Canadian  Forestry  Service, 
nnipeg,  Manitoba 


)utch  elm  disease,  caused  by  the 
igus  Ceratocystis  ulmi  (Buism.)  C. 
>reau,  was  first  observed  in  Holland 
1  France  in  1919.  It  was  found  in  the 
ited  States  in  Ohio  in  1930  and  in 

Iida  in  Richelieu  County,  Quebec 
944,  the  causal  fungus  having 
i  introduced  directly  from 
pe  in  diseased  elm  wood  from 
n  the  bark  had  not  been  com¬ 
ply  removed.  Since  then  the  dis- 
nas  spread  throughout  most  of 
natural  range  of  elms  in  North 
rica,  and  has  destroyed  millions 
ses. 

1975,  three  outbreaks  of  the  dis- 
were  diagnosed  in  Manitoba  at 
don,  Selkirk,  and  Winnipeg.  All 
rred  in  picnic  grounds  and 
)sites  adjacent  to  the  Red  and 
liboine  rivers  where  the  trees  are 
;r  stress  due  to  annual  spring 
ling.  How  the  fungus  arrived  at 
;ites  is  uncertain,  but  possibly  it 
introduced  by  tourists  carrying 
ised  firewood,  or  by  infected 
les  carried  on  vehicles  from  On- 
and  the  United  States.  There  was 
vidence  that  it  was  spread  from 
lesota  by  infected  logs  carried 
nstream  on  the  Red  River  during 
g  runoff. 

cause  these  outbreaks  created  a 
us  hazard  to  adjacent  healthy 
,  the  Manitoba  Department  of 
:ulture  and  the  City  of  Winnipeg 
ediately  implemented  control 
rams.  However,  despite  the 
)val  of  hundreds  of  dying  and 
ntly  dead  trees  during  the  fall  and 
sr  of  1975,  the  outbreaks  spread 
V 6.  Increased  incidence  of  dis¬ 
ci  trees  was  particularly  notable  in 
Jrandon  ana  Selkirk  areas,  where 
)roblem  was  exacerbated  by  high 
jlations  of  elm  bark  beetles, 
h  are  responsible  for  spreading 
disease. 


Even  though  the  disease  has  not 
been  detected  to  date  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  it  will  ul¬ 
timately  spread  to  all  natural  and 
planted  elm  stands  in  the  prairie 
provinces  unless  preventive  action  is 
taken  now. 

History  shows  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  affecting  progress  of  the 
disease  is  the  concentration  of  host 
trees.  Native  American  elm  stands  are 
restricted  to  lakeshores  and  river 
valleys  in  the  eastern  prairies.  Because 
they  afford  an  abundance  of  breeding 
material  for  elm  bark  beetles  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  these  stands  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  devastated  in  the  next  decade. 
If  selected  native  stands  of  elm 
located  in  cities  and  towns  within 
these  areas  are  to  survive,  they  should 
be  protected  by  immediate  tree 
sanitation  and  bark  beetle  suppres¬ 
sion  programs. 

Fortunately,  most  planted 
American  and  Siberian  elms  appear  to 
be  in  less  danger  because  of  their 
isolated  occurrence  and  distance 
from  large  continuous  native  stands 
of  elm.  Elms  in  major  cities  such  as 
Regina,  which  has  68,000  planted 
elms,  Saskatoon,  which  has  40,000, 
and  Edmonton,  which  has  56,300,  are 
not  in  imminent  danger  from  the 
natural  spread  of  the  disease. 
However,  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  long-distance  transport  of  spore¬ 
carrying  beetles  and  diseased  elm 
wood  to  unaffected  areas  by  man.  If 
this  happens,  the  disease  will 
probably  occur  first  as  single-tree  in¬ 
fections.  but  by  good  management  it 
should  be  possible  to  preserve  most 
urban  elms  for  many  years. 
Immediate  implementation  of 
systematic  detection  surveys  and 
recommended  prevention  practices 
by  provincial,  urban,  and  rural 
governments  will  be  vital  in  preven- 


Wilted  leaves  are  the  first  external  symptom  of  early 
season  infection. 


Flagging  in  crown  is  characteristic  of  early  season  infec¬ 
tion. 


Dutch 

Elm 

Disease 


Tree  killed  by  Dutch  elm  disease. 
Brown,  wilted  leaves  remain  on  the 
tree. 


Yellow-wilted  leaves  are  characteristic  of  late-season 
infection. 
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ting  the  establishment  and  reducing 
the  impact  of  the  disease. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  DAMAGE 

The  first  noticeable  symptom  of  the 
disease  is  sudden  wilting  of  the  leaves 
on  one  or  more  branches.  These 
leaves  later  shrivel  and  turn  brown, 
many  persisting  on  the  tree  into 
winter.  Leaf  wilting  caused  by  early- 
season  infection  is  evident  by  mia- 
June  but  is  most  pronounced  in  July. 
After  development  of  the  foliar  symp¬ 
toms,  affected  branches  die  ana  tne 
condition  spreads  until  the  tree  dies. 

Late-season  infections,  which  are 
characterized  by  yellowing  and 
wilting  of  the  foliage  followed  by 
premature  leaf  drop,  are  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  distinguish  from  natural 
autumn  coloring  of  the  leaves.  Elms 
may  also  leaf  out  in  the  spring  with 
smaller  than  normal  leaves  on  part  or 
all  of  the  tree,  and  some  branches 
may  be  dead.  This  generally  indicates 
that  the  tree  was  infected  the 
previous  year,  but  too  late  in  the 
season  to  express  the  normal  symp¬ 
toms. 

Internally  the  disease  appears  as 
long,  discontinuous  dark  brown 
streaks  on  the  outer  sapwood  under 
the  bark  of  infected  stems.  If  the  stem 
is  cut  in  cross  section,  the  discolora¬ 
tion  forms  a  dark  brown  ring. 

The  symptoms  of  Dutch  elm  disease 
are  similar  to  those  of  two  other  com¬ 
mon  diseases  of  elm,  Verticillium  wilt 
and  Dothiorella  wilt.  These  are  less 
destructive  because  they  are 
transmitted  more  slowly  either 
through  the  soil  or  through  the  leaves 
by  defoliating  insects.  Because  of  the 
similarity  of  symptoms,  however, 
positive  identification  in  the  field  is 
not  possible  and  it  is  necessary  to 
collect  samples  and  culture  the 
fungus  in  the  laboratory. 

Trees  of  all  sizes  are  affected  by 
Dutch  elm  disease,  but  the  progress 
of  disease  varies  with  a  tree's  age  and 
growing  conditions.  Young,  vigorous 
trees  may  die  within  a  few  weeks, 
while  slow-growing  trees  may  survive 
the  initial  attack  for  two  or  more 


Typical  staining  in  sapwood 


years,  or  even  recover  from  very  lig 
infection.  At  times,  however,  ev 
large  trees  are  killed  rapidly.  On  t 
prairies  the  American  or  white  el 
Ulmus  americana  L.,  and  the  i 
troduced  Siberian  elm,  U.  pumila 
can  be  affected  by  the  disease;  infe 
tion  is  almost  always  fatal  to  Americ 
elm. 

HOW  THE  DISEASE  IS  SPREAD 

In  western  Canada  the  disease 
spread  from  tree  to  tree  by  the  nat 
elm  bark  beetle  Hylurgopinus  ruf'ii 
(Eichh.).  The  adult  beetles  are  a; 
brown  to  black  and  less  than  4  n 
long.  They  breed  in  the  inner  bark 
the  trunks  and  large  branches  of  ( 
ing  or  recently  dead  elms,  or  otf 
suitable  elm  material.  The  fern 
constructs  two  diverging  bro 
galleries  which  form  a  broad  V  acn 
the  wood  grain.  The  eggs  hatch  a 
the  larvae  feed  in  galleries  cc 
structed  at  right  angles  to  the  bro 
galleries.  When  fully  grown,  the  I 
vae  pupate  and  emerge  as  adults 
the  brood  tree  was  killed  by  Dui 
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Blue 


native  elm  bark  beetle 

disease,  the  causal  fungus 
luces  spores  in  the  brood 
ries  and  the  emerging  adults  are 
iminated.  When  feeding  on  liv- 
elms  they  can  introduce  the 
bs  into  tne  water-conducting 
?s  of  the  tree,  initiating  a  new  in- 
)n. 

sre  appear  to  be  two  fairly  dis- 
groups  in  the  beetle  population: 
ne  that  emerges  as  adults  in  the 
ind  overwinters  in  bark  near  the 
of  living  elms,  and  (b)  one  that 
vinters  as  larvae  in  the  brood 

b  overwintering  adults  (group  a) 
nerge  in  mid-April  to  early  June 
■feed  briefly  on  the  branches  of 
hy  elms  before  laying  eggs  in  dy- 
rees  or  recently  cut  elm  wood, 
of  their  offspring  emerge  in  late 
ner  and  feed  until  fail  before 
ructing  tunnels  for  hibernation, 
coring  dust  in  the  bark  fissures  of 
;  elms  in  fall  and  spring  indicates 
vintering  bark  beetles.  Adults 
i  picked  up  the  fungal  spores 
revious  year  and  remained  con- 
lated  overwinter  are  responsible 
arly-season  infections. 

b  overwintering  larvae  (group  b) 
ge  as  adults  in  late  June  through 
and  after  feeding  on  living  elms 
ggs  in  dead  and  dying  trees. 
:s  that  emerge  from  this  group 
b  the  late-season  infections 
^  are  usually  less  common. 


In  the  United  States  and  eastern 
Canada,  the  smaller  European  elm 
bark  beetle,  Scolytus  multistriatus 
(Marsh.),  is  also  responsible  for 
spreading  the  disease.  It  differs  from 
tne  native  elm  bark  beetle  by  con¬ 
structing  a  single  brood  gallery 
parallel  to  the  grain  of  the  wood  ana 
feeding  in  twig  crotches.  This  species 
has  not  yet  been  reported  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces. 


In  areas  where  Dutch  elm  disease  is 
not  present  the  immediate  im¬ 
plementation  of  tree  maintenance 
and  sanitation  programs  is  essential  to 
prevent  it  becoming  established. 
Good  tree  maintenance,  including 
pruning,  watering,  fertilizing,  and  in¬ 
sect  control,  will  ensure  healthy 
vigorous  elms.  Sanitation  cutting  to 
reduce  potential  breeding  sites  for 
the  bark  beetle  is  also  a  must.  This 
means  the  prompt  removal  and 


Brood  (A)  and  larval  feeding  (B)  galleries 
of  native  elm  bark  beetle 


PREVENTION 
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destruction  of  unhealthy,  dead,  and 
dying  elms,  broken  and  dead 
branches  on  living  trees,  and  stumps 
with  bark  present  (to  ground  level). 
Trees  salvaged  for  lumber  must  be 
immediately  and  completely  debark¬ 
ed  and  the  waste  material  destroyed. 

Good  tree  maintenance  and  sanita¬ 
tion  should  be  practiced  by  in¬ 
dividuals  and  government  agencies  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  alike.  Com¬ 
munities  that  have  stringently  prac¬ 
ticed  sanitation  have  reported 
notable  success.  For  example,  in  the 
United  States,  sanitation  programs  in 
Chicago  from  1957  through  1971  and 
Syracuse  from  1951  through  1964  kept 
losses  to  less  than  2%  of  tne  elm  pop¬ 
ulation  annually.  Many  cities  without 
sanitation  programs  lost  80-95%  of 
their  elms  by  1966.  A  similar  program 
in  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick 
limited  losses  to  5.3%  of  the  initial 
elm  population. 

CONTROL 

In  areas  where  Dutch  elm  disease  is 
present,  tree  maintenance  and  sanita¬ 
tion  programs  are  also  essential  to 
reduce  losses.  Spraying  with  insec¬ 
ticides  to  reduce  bark  beetle  pop¬ 
ulations  is  also  important  in  preven¬ 
ting  disease  spread.  At  present 
methoxychlor  is  the  only  insecticide 
registered  in  Canada  for  use  against 
elm  bark  beetles.  Trials  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  new  insecticides,  par¬ 
ticularly  potential  trunk-base  sprays 
to  be  applied  in  late  summer  to  con¬ 
trol  the  overwintering  adult  bark  bee¬ 
tle  population  in  healthy  elms.  These 
sprays  may  be  relatively  ineffective 
unless  brood  wood  has  been  virtually 
eliminated  beforehand  in  the  area. 
The  program  must  include  all  elms 
within  an  infected  area;  spraying  in¬ 
dividual  trees  will  not  control  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

A  method  of  reducing  the  chance 
of  infection  and  curing  lightly  in¬ 
fected  trees  has  been  aeveloped  by 
the  Canadian  Forestry  Service.  The 
treatment  involves  the  low-pressure 
injection  of  Lignasan-P  (methyl-2- 
benzimidazole  carbamate- 
phosphate),  a  systemic  fungicide,  into 


the  roots  or  root  flares  (the  area  ofi 
tree  where  the  trunk  meets  the  ro<? 
Research  shows  that  if  applied  i 
rectly,  the  chemical  remains  effec 
up  to  two  years.  Because  tree  in fi 
tions  are  costly  and  can  be  done  < 
under  license  from  the  Ontario  Sh  i 
Tree  Council,  they  will  probabl^: 
most  useful  for  protecting  high-v  j 
trees  in  urban  centers. 

YOUR  HELP  IS  NEEDED 


Control  of  Dutch  elm  disease  i$t  < 
the  sole  responsibility  of  governrr 
A  vital  step  in  restricting  its  sprea  z 
the  prairies  will  be  early  detectic  < 
new  outbreaks.  This  can  be  gr}t 
assisted  by  the  vigilance  of  natura  t 
horticulturists,  and  other  conce  e 
citizens.  When  an  elm  with  suspicM 
symptoms  is  observed,  the  f 
propriate  authorities  should  be  ir 
formed  immediately. 

In  Saskatchewan: 

Plant  Pathology  Specialist  j< 
Plant  Industry  Branch 
Saskatchewan  Department  c  u 
Agriculture  I 

Regina  S4S  OBI 
(Tel:  565-4671) 


In  Albecta: 

Northern  Forest  Research 
Canadian  Forestry  Service 


5320  -  122  Street 
Edmonton  T6H  3S5 


In  Manitoba: 


Manitoba  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Citizens  Inquiry  Service 
Norquay  Building 
Winnipeg 
(Tel:  957-8920; 

rural  1-800-29; 
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FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  VASCULA 
FLORA  OF  THE  HASBALA  LAKE 
REGION,  SASKATCHEWAN  1 

B.  DE  VRIES,  Fort  Qu'Appelle  Herbarium,  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Saskatchewan 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
document  (1)  the  addition  of  18  taxa 
to  the  vascular  flora  of  the  Hasbala 
Lake  region  in  northeastern 
Saskatchewan,  (2)  the  range  exten¬ 
sions  of  four  taxa,  and  (3)  the  addition 
of  one  taxon  to  the  flora  of 
Saskatchewan. 

Earlier  botanical  collections  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hasbala  Lake  were  made  by 
J.  W.  Tyrrell10  and  G.  Scotter.7  8  9  A 
more  recent  detailed  study  of  the 
plant  species,  topography  and  plant 
communities  was  made  by  Argus.1 

Our  field  party  visited  Hasbala  Lake 
in  1973,  a  region  lying  well  within  the 
subarctic  section  of  northeastern 
Saskatchewan.  Our  survey  was 
designed  to  cover  as  much  terrain  as 
time  allowed  with  the  objective  of 
discovering  as  many  unusual  plants  as 
possible. 

All  specimens  collected  have  been 
identified  by  the  author,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  plants  deposited  in  the 
Fort  Qu'Appelle  Herbarium.  Except 
for  the  Monocotyledoneae,  the 
nomenclature  followed  is  that  of 
Boivin.2 

FIRST  RECORDS  FOR  THE  HASBALA 
LAKE  REGION 

Carex  supina  Willd.  Ssp.  spaniocar- 
pa  (Stead.)  Hult.  9085-73.  Only  as  a 
pioneer  on  sandy  gravel  slope  of  es- 
ker.  Previously  collected  from  Warren 
Lake1  and  Lake  Athabasca.5 

Eriophorum  vaginatum  L.  Ssp. 
spissum  (Fern.)  Hult.  9044-73.  In  wet 
depression  on  Sphagnum  with  f. 
vaginatum  in  Picea  mariana  muskeg. 
This  is  the  first  report  of  the  sub¬ 
species  for  northeastern 
Saskatchewan.  The  species  was 
previously  reported  by  Argus.1 

Populus  tremuloides  Michx.  9145- 
73.  Known  only  from  margin  of  Carex 


meadow  in  a  depression  at  base  of 
esker  as  stunted  individuals.  { 
shoots  were  vegetative.  The  spe|j 
was  previously  collected  at  War 
Lake.1 


Betula  occidentalis  Hooker  var. 
cidentalis.  9036-73,  9064-73.  , 
frequent  as  a  small  tree  (3-4  m)  c 
sandy  esker  in  Picea  mariana  —  lie) 
association  and  rare  on  sandy 
shore.  First  recorded  for  Patter 
Lake.1 

Betula  papyrifera  Marsh 
papyrifera.  9140-73,  9000- 
Collected  from  sandy  slope  of  ar 
ker  and  in  Picea  mariana  —  feaj 
moss  wood. 

Urtica  dioica  L.  var.  procera  (Mil 
Wedd.  9127-73.  Rare,  known 
from  base  of  sheltered  slope  of  e  , 
near  wet  Carex  fen  under  Pop 
balsamifera.  A  northern  extensic 
range  of  this  subarctic  Amer. 
species,  previously  known  from  a 
in  southern  and  cen 
Saskatchewan. 


Rumex  fennicus  Murb.  912 
Rare  and  occurring  as  a  few^ 
dividuals  at  margin  of  wet  Carex 
near  base  of  sheltered  slope  of  el. 
This  record  is  a  marked  northwar 
tension  of  this  introduced  Euro 
species  frequently  recorded  in  sc 
central  regions  of  Saskatchewan, H 
collecting  site  and  the  previous  n 
show  signs  of  human  disturban 
one  time. 


Anemone  multifida  Poi 
sanguinea  (Pursh)  Fern.  9096-73. 
Seen  only  once  on  dry  lichen  co\ 
slope  of  dry  depression  betwee 
ker  ridges.  This  is  the  first  reco 
this  form  for  northeas 
Saskatchewan.  The  species 
previously  collected  by  Argus.1 


Ranunculus  gmelinii  DC.  9076-73. 
are.  Observed  only  once  partly  sub- 
erged  in  a  shallow  pool  in  wet  Picea 
ariana  muskeg. 

Ranunculus  lapponicus  L.  9071-73. 
3re.  Known  only  from  Hylocomium 
)lendens  mat  in  wet  Picea  mariana 
uskeg.  Known  from  Patterson  Lake 
a  similar  habitat.1 

Arabis  lyrata  L.  9097-73.  Seen  only 
a  dry  lichen  covered  slope  of  dry 
apression  between  esker  ridges. 

Card  amine  pratensis  L.  var. 
igustifolia  Hooker.  9087-73.  Rare, 
ollected  only  once  from  the  moist 
aulder  field  in  association  with  Par- 
issia  pa  I  us  tr  is  var.  tenuis  and 
stragalus  alpinus.  A  southward  ex- 
nsion  of  tne  range  of  this  arctic- 
rcumpolar  species. 

Geum  allepicum  Jacq.  9095-73. 
are.  Collected  once  from  a  grassy 
a m mock  in  Carex  meadow.  A 
earthward  extension  of  the 
iskatchewan  range  of  this  subarctic- 
mperare  American  species, 
eviously  known  from  south-central 
gions  of  the  province. 

Viola  adunca  SM.  9041-73.  Seen 
aly  once  as  a  few  scattered  in- 
viduals  on  a  dried-out  hummock  in 
y  lichen  covered  depression  with 
A/arf  stands  of  Picea  mariana 
atween  esker  ridges. 

Cornus  canadensis.  L.  var.  dutiUyi 
ep.)  Boivin.  9030-73.  Rare  in  a  Picea 
ariana  muskeg  among  the  species, 
ais  is  the  first  report  of  the  variety 
am  northeastern  Saskatchewan.  The 
ecies  was  reported  by  Argus.1 

Pinguicula  villosa  L.  9072-73.  Rare, 
‘en  only  once  on  wet  Sphagnum 
ammock  in  Picea  mariana  muskeg, 
n  arctic-subarctic  circumpolar 
•ecies  represented  in  this  general 
ion  by  a  collection  from  Lake 
abasca.5 

Arnica  alpina  (L.)  Olin  var.  un- 
' vensis  Boivin.  9148-73.  Known  only 
am  exposed  upper  ridge  of  esker  on 
ineral  soil.  A  subarctic  American* 
•ecies  previously  collected  from 
ke  Athabasca.3 
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Senecio  paucifloris  Pursh.  9025-73. 
Seen  only  on  the  moist  boulder  field 
as  rare  individuals  in  shallow  depres¬ 
sion  with  Carex  scirpoidea.  Apparent¬ 
ly  new  to  the  flora  of  Saskatchewan 
but  not  unexpected  in  view  of  its  oc¬ 
currence  in  northern  Manitoba  and 
Alberta.2  4  It  is  principally  a  subarctic- 
alpine  species  favouring  calcareous 
meadows. 

SECOND  RECORDS  FOR  THE 
HASBALA  LAKE  REGION 

Two  of  the  taxa  collected  were 
reviously  reported  from  this  region 
y  Argus  as  new  to  the  flora  of 
Saskatchewan.  They  are  — 

1)  Salix  arctophylla  Cockerell.  9050- 
73,  9062-73,  9093-73.  Infrequent  on 
wet  gravels  of  drainage  way  near 
Quillwort  Lake  and  seen  in  wet 
Picea  mariana  muskeg.  Common 
on  the  boulder  field  with  Vac- 
cinium  uliginosum  L.  var.  ul- 
iginosum. 

2)  Salix  reticulata/.  9066-73,  9080-73, 
9098-73.  Rare  in  Picea  mariana  mix¬ 
ed  woods  and  frequently  carpeting 
wettish  open  subarctic  habitats  in 
Picea  mariana  muskeg.  Common 
on  the  moist  boulder  field. 

COMMENTS 

It  appears  that  four  of  the  taxa 
which  Argus  recorded  only  for  the 
Patterson-Warren  Lakes  region  have 
now  been  found  at  Hasbala  Lake  and 
that  14  taxa  collected  at  Hasbala  Lake 
were  not  recorded  by  Argus  for  the 
Patterson-Hasbala  Lakes. 

Argus  recorded  12  taxa  for  Hasbala 
Lake  as  belonging  to  the  artic- 
subarctic  element  (18  for  the  region 
as  a  whole).1  In  addition,  four  of  the 
taxa  reported  in  this  paper  bring  the 
revised  total  of  16  for  Hasbala  Lake  (18 
for  the  region).  This  element  com¬ 
prises  8.1%  of  the  overall  total  for 
Hasbala  Lake,  compared  to  8.3%  for 
the  region  as  a  whole. 

The  presence  of  a  significant  arctic- 
subarctic  element  in  the  flora  of 
northeastern  Saskatchewan  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  since  the  study  area  is  part  of 
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the  northwestern  transitional  section 
of  Rowe6  with  close  proximity  of 
open  subarctic  woodlands  with  mixed 
forest-tundra  vegetation. 

SUMMARY 

Fourteen  taxa  are  added  to  the 
vascular  flora  of  the  Patterson- 
Hasbala  Lakes  region  in  northeastern 
Saskatchewan,  thereby  raising  the 
total  to  127.  Eighteen  taxa,  including 
two  subspecies,  five  varieties  and  one 
form,  are  added  to  Hasbala  Lake,  thus 
making  a  total  of  197.  One  species  is 
reported  as  new  to  Saskatchewan. 

A  reinterpretation  of  the  vascular 
flora  of  Hasbala  Lake  reveals  that  16, 
or  8.1%  (18,  or  8.3%  for  Patterson- 
Hasbala  Lakes)  of  the  taxa  belong  to 
the  arctic-subarctic  element. 
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LOGICAL  SURVEY  OF 
INSECTS  OF  CANADA 

e  Entomological  Society  of 
da  has  been  awarded  a  contract 
e  Canadian  Government  to  con- 
a  Pilot  Study  for  a  Biological 
By  of  the  Insects  of  Canada.  This 
;ct  is  intended  to  establish  the 
idations  for  a  continuing 
gical  survey,  and  a  major  aim  is 
sess  the  resources  and  needs  of 
dian  research  in  the  identif ica- 
distribution  and  biology  of  in- 
(including  arachnids  and  other 
Bd  forms). 

jr  types  of  questionnaire  have 
Tore  been  distributed.  If  any 
Brs  have  information  to  con- 
te  on  relevant  resources  or 
s  and  were  overlooked  in  the 
nal  mailing,  we  would  be  very 
ed  to  receive  requests  for  the 
cable  questionnaires  as  listed 
w. 


(1)  Questionnaire  to  individual  en¬ 
tomologists,  to  ascertain  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  personnel  and  programs, 
and  seek  information  on  the  state 
of  knowledge  in  Canada  of  their 
taxonomic  or  ecological  groups  of 
interest. 

(2)  To  resource  managers,  en¬ 
vironmentalists  and  other  users  of 
information  on  insects,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  their  present  and  future 
needs  for  entomological  informa¬ 
tion. 

(3)  To  directors  of  institutions  con¬ 
ducting  entomological  research  in 
Canada,  to  ascertain  programs 
and  facilities. 

(4)  To  curators  of  collections  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  whereabouts  of  signifi¬ 
cant  holdings  of  Canadian 
arthropod  material. 

Secretariat, 

Biological  Survey  Project, 
202  -  1316  Carling  Avenue, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1Z  7L1 


ERRATA 

ce  the  publication  of  "Some 
rflies  ana  skippers  from  the  Milk 
-  Lost  River  area  of  southeastern 
ta"  by  W.  W.  Smith  and  C.  D. 
in  the  March  1977  issue  of  the 
/ay,  a  visit  to  the  National 
^um  in  Ottawa  by  Dr.  Bird  has 
ted  in  new  information  about 
demeyer's  Admiral.  The 
'raph  dealing  with  this  species 
d  therefore  oe  revised  to  read: 

DEMEYER’S  ADMIRAL 

Bn/f/s  weidemeyeri  oberfoelli). 
!,  1974.  This  species  has  not  been 
ously  reported  as  occurring  in 
da,  although  there  is  a  specimen 
imenitis  weidemeyeri  in  the 
>nal  Museum  with  the  number 
6  and  the  data  "Crow  Nest,  Alta, 
ig.  1883.  G.  Geddes."  Gregory 
)  reports  this  for  Alberta  as 
nitis  weidemeyeri  weidemeyeri. 
xamination  of  this  specimen  by 


Bird  in  January,  1977,  revealed  it  to  be 
of  the  subspecies  angustifascia  which 
occurs  in  California.  Geddes'  record 
book  has  a  Limenitis  weidemeyeri: 
G1297  from  California.  No  specimen 
G1297  was  found  at  the  National 
Museum,  where  Geddes'  collection  is 
deposited.  It  seems  highly  likely  that 
the  specimen  numbered  G1296  is  in 
fact  tne  missing  G1297. 


Weidemeyer's  Admiral  W.  W.  Smith 
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FIRST  RECORD  OF  THE  STONECAT 
IN  SASKATCHEWAN  WATERS 


LEROY  M.  ROYER,  Kelsey  Institute  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  and 

C.  BLAINE  ANDERSON,  Box  310,  Shaunavon,  Saskatchewan 


Members  of  the  catfish  family  (7c- 
tal  u  ridae)  are  not  common  or 
widespread  in  Saskatchewan  waters. 
Three  species,  the  black  bullhead  (7c- 
talurus  melas),  the  brown  bullhead  (7. 
nebulosus)  and  the  tadpole  madtom 
(Noturus  gyrinus)  are  reported  by 
Scott  and  Crossman  (1973)  to  occur  in 
the  Souris  River  basin  of  southeastern 
Saskatchewan. 

In  July,  1975,  Mr.  Anderson 
collected  several  specimens  of  the 
stonecat  (Noturus  flavus)  while  com¬ 
pleting  a  fish  collection  as  part  of  the 
course  work  for  the  Renewable 
Resources  Technology  Program  at 
Kelsey  Institute  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Saskatoon.  Tnis  species  was 
collected  in  the  Frenchman  River 
(NEV4  33-4-17  W  3rd)  from  a  pool  of 
slow  moving  water  on  the  north  side 
of  a  high  bank.  Very  little  vegetative 
growth  was  present  in  the  river  and  at 
tnis  point  and  the  bottom  was  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  mud  and  a  few  large 
stones. 

Previous  distribution  records  for 
this  species  in  the  prairie  region  of 
Canada  indicate  its  presence  only  in 
the  Red  River  as  far  north  as  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Manitoba  and  in  the  Milk 
River  (Missouri  River  drainage)  of 
southern  Alberta.  The  Frenchman 
River  in  Saskatchewan  is  also  part  of 
the  Missouri  River  system  since  it 
flows  into  the  Milk  River  in  Montana. 


The  stonecat  can  be  distinguish 
from  most  other  members  of 
family  Ictaluridae  by  the  presence 
an  aanate  adipose  fin  (low  ridgelj 
forward  extension  of  the  caudal 
The  much  smaller  tadpole  mad 
also  has  this  feature.  Other  diagnq 
characters  of  the  stonecat  I 
premaxillary  tooth  patch  with  lad 
extensions  (lacking  in  tadpole  n 
tom),  square  caudal  fin,  and  H 
coloration  strongly  countershad 
dark  above,  yellow  to  white  belt 

The  three  specimens  of  stonl 
collected  from  the  Frenchman  Rl 
in  1975  measured  85,  113  and  1 54 1 
total  length.  One  specimen  is  ini 
personal  collection  of  Mr.  Anderl 
a  second  is  in  the  fish  collection  al 
Saskatchewan  Fisheries  Laboratol 
Saskatoon  and  the  third  is  in  the* 
collection  at  Kelsey  Institute,  Sa 
toon,  Saskatchewan." 


BROWN,  C.  J.  D.  1971.  Fishes  of  Monl| 
Big  Sky  Books,  Montana  State  iFI 
Bozeman,  Montana.  |l^ 

FEDORUK,  A.  N.  1971.  Freshwater  fish  I 
Manitoba:  Checklist  and  keys.  Man  If 
Dept.  Mines,  Res.  and  Envir.  Manag 

SCOTT,  W.  B.  and  E.  J.  CROSSMAN.  | 
Freshwater  fishes  of  Canada.  Bull.  lu 
Fish.  Res.  Bd.  Canada.  Ottawa. 


,GE  GROUSE 

Y  W.  SEIB,  2325  Cornwall  Street, 
na,  Saskatchewan  S4P  2L4 

e  lordly  Sage  Grouse  haunt  the 
is  of  southwestern  Saskatchewan 
southern  Alberta.  Each  spring 


they  gather  on  traditional  dancing 
grounds  to  fight  for  territory,  and  the 
right  to  breed  with  the  willing 
females.  These  photographs  were 
taken  at  Govenlock,  Saskatchewan  on 
the  Easter  week-end. 
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AN  EXTRA-LIMITAL  NESTING  OF 
THE  WOOD  THRUSH  IN  MANITOB 

W.  J.  WALLEY,  19  Edgar  Ave.,  Delta,  Manitoba.  R7N  0R4 


According  to  Godfrey,  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  breeding 
range  of  the  Wood  Thrush  prior  to 
1966  included  southeastern  South 
Dakota  to  central  Wisconsin, 
southern  Ontario,  northwest  to  Sault 
St.  Marie  and  southwestern  Quebec 
to  southwestern  Maine.2  More 
recently,  this  species  has  extended  its 
breeding  range  into  Nova  Scotia.  7  8 

Sight  records  in  western  Canada  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  Wood  Thrush  has  been 
attempting  to  extend  its  range 
northwest,  out  these  records  have  an 
unusual  pattern.  In  Manitoba,  it  was 
recorded  twice  in  1934  at 
Whitemouth,  in  1940  at  Fort  Garry 
(Winnipeg)  and  in  1942  in  Winnipeg 
(Table  1).  Apparently  no  further 
sightings  were  reported  until  1973. 
On  May  24  Pat  O'Neil  recorded  the 
first  authenticated  sighting  for 
Saskatchewan  in  Saskatoon.9  On  Oc¬ 
tober  5,  E.  L.  Fox  reported  the  second 
Saskatchewan  record  from  Regina.1  In 
1974,  O'Neil  again  observed  a  Wood 
Thrush  in  her  yard  on  April  27,  28  and 
29. 10  There  are  no  sight  records  for 
Alberta,  not  even  hypothetical. 11 

In  North  Dakota,  a  singing  adult 
was  recorded  on  July  4,  1969.  along 
the  Red  River.13  In  1971,  individual 
birds  were  reported  at  Hannaford  on 
May  15  and  at  Fargo  on  May  21,  both 
in  the  southeast  part  of  the  state.12 

MANITOBA  STUDY  AREA 

In  western  Manitoba,  the  eastern 
and  northern  escarpments  of  Riding 
Mountain  rise  abruptly  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  aspen  parkland.  Within  ap¬ 
proximately  4.8  to  7.5  km  the  eleva¬ 
tion  increases  from  about  335  m  a.s.l. 
at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  to  670  m 
at  the  top  of  the  plateau  on  the  north 
and  from  about  425  m  to  700  m  a.s.l. 
on  the  east.  With  the  exception  of 
portions  of  the  foot  of  the  escarp¬ 
ment,  the  entire  plateau  is  occupied 
by  Riding  Mountain  National  Park. 


Mixed  white  spruce  (Picea  g/at 
—  trembling  aspen  (Popu 
tremuloides)  forest  at  the  nig 
elevations  merges  into  dense  as 
forest  lower  down  and  at  the  foo 
the  mountain.  American  elm  (Ul\ 
americana),  green  ash  (Fraxi 
penrisylvanica)  and  Manitoba  rm 
(Acer  negundo)  occur  along  stre 
at  and  near  the  base  of  the  esc. 
ment  where  these  waters  em( 
from  the  gorges  that  cut  through 
escarpment.  Stands  of  these  I; 
deciduous  trees  sometimes  F 
associated  semi-open  areas  consis 
of  shrubby  bur  oak  (Quer 
macrocarpa),  some  Manitoba  m 
and  small  groves  of  aspen  \ 
clumps  of  shrubs,  including  haze 
(Corylus  sp.).  A  dense  understor 
hazelnut  is  found  at  the  foot  of  th^ 
carpment  where  trees,  particu 
aspen,  are  not  too  dense  for 
growth. 

Several  species  of  birds  gene 
associated  with  more  easterly 
tributions  have  been  attracted 
these  habitats  at  or  near  the  foe 
Riding  Mountain.  These  have  inc 
ed  the  Scarlet  Tanager  which  was 
identified  in  the  park  by  H.  Y\| 
Copland  (pers.  comm.)  on  Jul  I 
1972.  In  1975  a  nest  was  discovere  1 
Bob  and  Dave  Carmichael  (pers.  c  I 
m.).  Golden-winged  Warblers  am  1 
digo  Buntings  have  been  reporteil 
Walley.14  Both  have  been  obse  I 
regularly  during  the  breeding  se  I 
by  the  writer  since  1972. 

The  area  in  which  the  Sc  I 
Tanager  nest  was  found  in  1975,1 
studied  by  the  author  in  1976.  Thi  1 
proximately  4-ha  area  had  three  1 
habitat  types  including: 

1.  Elm-maple-ash-aspen  ha!  d 
along  Jackf ish  Creek  which  flc  8 
down  from  the  top  of  the  pl<  M 
and  passed  through  the  study 
from  southwest  to  northeast.  I 
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1.  Location  of  Wood  Thrush  nest  near  Riding  Mountain  National  Park,  Manitoba. 


A  semi-open  bur  oak-maple-aspen 
labitat  with  clumps  of  hazel-nut 

f  nd  other  shrubs  at  the  very  foot  of 
he  escarpment  and  soutn  of  the 
creek. 

Scattered  elms  in  a  pasture  north 
of  the  creek. 

he  study  area  (Fig.  1)  was  located 
iroximately  0.5  km  north  of  the 
rth  boundary  of  Riding  Mountain 
tional  Park  (51°  01'30"  N.,  100°0'00" 


SERVATIONS  AND  DISCUSSION 

n  the  early  morning  of  June  12, 
’6,  an  excursion  was  made  into  the 
i-maple-ash-aspen  habitat  in  the 
rtheastern  part  of  the  study  area. 
5  objective  was  to  locate  Scarlet 
lagers  and  find  a  nest.  At  ap- 
iximately  0840  (D.S.T.)  a  thrush  was 
ird.  After  several  calls  I  realized 
1  the  bird  was  not  a  local  species, 
t  could  be  a  Wood  Thrush.  I  had 
come  familiar  with  the  song  of  this 
?cies  the  previous  winter  from 
ening  to  R.  T.  Peterson's  records 
fiela  guide  to  bird  songs". 

The  bird  was  not  easily  approached, 
t  on  the  third  attempt  it  landed  6  m 
in  an  aspen  and  gave  loud  "Pit, 
"  alarm  notes.  From  15  m  the  bird 


was  studied  with  7  x  50  field  glasses.  It 
was  immediately  identified  as  a  large 
thrush  with  a  rusty  head  and  nape 
compared  to  the  brownish  back  and 
wings.  In  side  view,  the  large,  round, 
dark  spots  on  a  white  breast  were 
clearly  noted.  As  the  bird  remained 
perched  for  almost  20  seconds,  other 
traits  were  observed  including:  a 
white  eve-ring;  a  dull  yellowish  beak, 
especially  the  lower  mandible  for 
about  3/4  of  its  proximal  length  —  the 
tip  was  black;  and  a  white  auricular 
patch  with  more-or-less  horizontal, 
thin,  black  lines  running  through  it. 
The  Wood  Thrush  was  positively 
identified.  Upon  leaving  the  area, 
Wood  Thrush  songs,  consisting  of  a 
flute-like  note  followed  by  a  trill, 
emanated  from  two  directions  in¬ 
dicating  the  presence  of  two  males. 
However,  no  more  than  one  male  was 
ever  again  observed  during  the  study. 

The  Wood  Thrush  site  was  visited  in 
the  late  afternoon,  evening  and  early 
morning  of  June  15, 19  and  20,  respec¬ 
tively,  but  no  Wood  Thrush  was  heard 
or  seen  on  any  of  these  trips  and  the 
birds  were  tnen  believed  to  have 
been  transients. 

On  the  evening  of  June  23,  when  I 
was  accompanied  by  S.  A.  Kentner, 
the  Wood  Thrush  was  again  heard 
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Table  1  Sight  records  of  the  Wood  Thrush  in  western  Canada 

Number  of 


Source 

Observer 

Date 

Birds 

Location 

Remarks 

Lawrence3 

V.  Latta 

May  20, 1934 

1 

Whitemouth, 

Man. 

Singing  in  a  tree 
Observed  at  9  n 

Lawrence4 

V.  Latta 

Aug.  5, 1934 

1 

Whitemouth, 

Man. 

Observed  at  3  n 

Lawrence5 

A.  Haak 

May  14, 1940 

1 

Fort  Garry, 
Man. 

Feeding  on  the 
ground  with  W 
throated  Sparrc 

Lawrence6 

Mrs.  E. 
Humphries 

Sept.  18, 1942 

2 

Winnipeg, 

Man. 

“An  excellent 
look" 

O'Neil9 

Mrs.  P. 
O'Neil 

May  24,1973 

1 

Saskatoon, 

Sask. 

On  ground  9  rn 
Viewed  by  9  otl1 

Fox1 

E.  L.  Fox 

Oct.  5, 1973 

1 

Regina,  Sask. 

“Carefully  stud 

O'Neil10 

Mrs.  P. 
O'Neil 

Apr.  27,  28, 
29, 1974 

1 

(each 

day) 

Saskatoon, 

Sask. 

Apparently  tra\ 
ing  with  a  large 
group  of  Herm 
Thrushes 

This  report 

W.  J.  Walley  June  12,  23, 

2** 

Near  Dauphin, 

June  12: one 

25*,  1976 


Man. 


observed  in  an 
aspen  at  15  m 
second  bird  wa 
heard  singing. 
(See  text) 


*  Date  of  nest  discovery 
**See  text 


singing  in  the  same  area  where  it  had 
been  neard  on  June  12.  Although  the 
male  appeared  to  be  extremely  ner¬ 
vous,  moving  quickly  from  branch  to 
branch  and  delivering  ''Pit,  Pit"  alarm 
notes,  we  were  both  able  to  see  its 
heavily  spotted  breast.  Near  dusk  the 
pair  was  identified  as  both  birds  gave 
muted  alarm  notes  while  cautiously 
moving  through  the  branches  of  the 
maples  together  and  just  overhead. 
Unwittingly,  as  it  was  later  learned, 
we  had  been  standing  less  than  15  m 
from  the  nest  tree  at  that  time.  As  we 
left  the  area  the  male  gave  an  unusual 
variation  of  flute-like  notes  and  trills. 

According  to  Godfrey  the  Wood 
Thrush  nests  about  2  to  4.5  m  up  in 
mature  deciduous  trees.2  Upon  lear¬ 
ning  this,  it  was  realized  that  much  of 
the  available  cover  could  be 
eliminated  as  possible  nesting  sites  in¬ 
cluding  the  shrub  layer,  the  tree  tops 
and  the  aspens  as  no  cover  occurred 
on  these  trees  at  that  stratum.  Near 


0600  on  June  25  a  systematic  se 
for  the  nest  was  begun.  Eventua 
nest  with  an  incubating  bird 
found.  It  was  conspicuously  situ 
on  a  branch  of  a  slim,  approxim 
12  m  high  maple,  some  2  m  frorr 
trunk  and  an  estimated  5  m  up 
tree  was  one  of  four  maples  of  sir 
size  in  a  close  grouping  about 
south  of  the  creek.  In  poor  ligh 
eye-ring,  a  largely  light  coloured 
and  dark  lateral  stripes  on  the  tf 
were  noted,  indicating  a  fei 
Wood  Thrush.  The  male  was  sin 
from  75  to  100  m  to  the  southwe 
the  nest. 

Realizing  the  uniqueness  of 
nest  in  Manitoba,  it  seemed  esse 
that  the  record  be  documer, 
Human  activity  in  the  vicinity  o  ' 
nest  would  increase  the  chanc 
nest  predation,  but  this  pro< 
seemed  highly  probably  anynow 
family  of  Common  Ravens  inclu 
fledged  young  had  been  heard 
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i  regularly  in  the  jgeneral  area  of 
poorly  concealed  nest.  Further- 
2,  at  least  one  Red  Squirrel  had 
i  seen  within  20  m  of  tne  nest  on 
25. 

e  nest  was  revisited  in  the  late 
noon  of  June  25.  When  a  ladder 
ascended,  the  incubating  female 
ed  over  the  edge  of  tne  nest, 
flushed  giving  "Pit,  Pit"  alarm 
s.  The  bird  lit  on  a  stump  about 
i  away  and,  even  without  field 
es,  the  spotted  breast  and  rusty 
I  confirmed  the  identification, 
was  the  only  time  that  the  female 
flushed  from  the  nest.  With  the 
)f  a  mirror  taped  to  the  blade  of  a 
;ey  stick,  four  greenish-blue  eggs 
e  counted  in  the  nest, 
ographs  of  the  clutch  were  not 
i  to  avoid  excessive  disturbance, 
ed,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
vithout  a  5-to-6  m  stepladder  as 
Dranch  was  too  thin  to  support  a 
.  Upon  withdrawing  from  the 
of  tne  nest  tree,  both  adults  were 
d  giving  muted  alarm  notes  near- 

lily  checks  were  made  on  the  nest 
le  following  few  days,  usually 
a  distance  of  about  35  m  and  lit- 
me  was  actually  spent  in  the  im- 
iate  vicinity  of  the  nest.  On  June 
le  family  of  ravens  was  found  in 
es  some  60  m  west  of  the  thrust 
American  Robins  were  frantical- 
rieking  alarm.  It  was  with  relief 
the  female  thrush  was  subse- 
itly  seen  incubating  her  eggs, 
ier  that  morning  she  was 
ographed  several  times  on  the 
from  no  closer  than  25  m  with  a 
>hoto  lens  (400  mm  x  2x  =  800  m). 

1300  on  June  27  the  species  and 
was  verified  by  Angus  MacLean, 
tant  Superintendent  of  Riding 
ntain  National  Park.  As  a  compe- 
birder  from  eastern  Canada,  Mr. 
Lean  was  familiar  with  the  Wood 
ish.  After  observing  the  in- 
ting  female  through  a  20-power 
ing  scope  from  35  m  for  about  10 
ites,  the  male  flew  in  and  perch- 
/ithin  0.5  m  of  the  nest.  For  20 
nds  it  posed  motionless  with  its 
>t  toward  the  observers.  This  was 
only  time  that  both  birds  were 


seen  at  the  nest. 

Little  time  was  spent  in  the  area 
again  until  dusk  on  June  28  when  a 
quick  check  was  made.  At  that  time 
an  adult,  presumbly  the  female,  was 
erched  on  the  edge  of  the  nest  with 
ead  low,  apparently  peering  into  the 
nest,  suggesting  that  the  eggs  had 
hatched.  However,  an  adult  was 
never  seen  at  the  nest  again.  The 
following  day,  June  29,  at  4:15  p.m., 
the  nest  was  studied  with  the  spotting 
scope  from  across  the  creek.  In  20 
minutes  of  observation,  no  activity 
was  noted.  The  ground  beneath  the 
nest  was  then  searched  for  young,  but 
none  was  found.  About  this  time  the 
raucous  croaks  and  squawks  of  the 
ravens  were  heard  about  100  m  to  the 
south  of  the  nest.  At  6:30  p.m.,  ap¬ 
proximately  2  hours  after  my  arrival, 
the  male  Wood  Thrush  began  to  sing. 

When  the  nest  area  was  visited  at 
3:15  p.m.  in  June  30,  the  male  was 
singing  with  unprecedented  frequen¬ 
cy  and  vigor.  Again  the  nest  was 
observed  with  the  spotting  scope 
from  north  of  the  creek,  but  no  activi¬ 
ty  was  noted  and  it  was  apparent  then 
that  the  nesting  attempt  had  failed. 
This  was  confirmed  when  the  mirror 
used  from  the  top  of  the  ladder 
revealed  an  empty  nest.  The  male  was 
then  pursued  ana  a  recording  of  the 
song  and  alarm  notes  was  obtained. 

On  July  1  the  author  remained  in 
the  area  of  the  nest  from  0600  to 
about  0800.  During  this  time  the  male 
sang,  but  less  frequently  and  with  less 
vigor  than  it  had  on  the  previous  day. 
The  nest  was  photographed  in  situ 
and  measurements  were  obtained.  At 
a  height  of  5.9  m,  the  nest  was 
somewhat  higher  than  had  been 
previously  estimated.  The  nest  tree, 
estimatea  to  be  12m  high,  was  one  of 
four  maples  all  of  similar  size,  oc¬ 
curring  in  an  area  of  almost  5  m.2 
Finally,  the  nest  and  supporting 
branches  were  collected. 

The  nest  was  not  dismantled  for 
analysis  of  composition;  however,  it 
was  examined.  The  nest  consisted  of 
an  exterior  portion,  constructed 
mainly  of  fine  grasses  and  some  dead 
leaves,  and  an  inner  solid  cup  loosely 
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lined  with  fine,  dark  rootlets.  The  ex¬ 
terior  also  contained  a  few  rootlets 
and  a  little  green  moss  near  the  top 
which  extended  about  half  way 
around  the  nest.  A  few  heavier,  light 
coloured  rootlets  occurred  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  nest.  Trash,  which 
was  reported  by  Godfrey,  was  not 
noted  in  this  nest,  but  paper,  etc. 
would  not  be  expected  as  the  closest 
human  habitation  was  over  a  km  away 
and  the  area  is  rarely  frequented  by 
humans.2  The  inner  cup  was  solid  ana 
light  coloured,  apparently  con¬ 
structed  of  moist  decayed  wood  and 
clay.  According  to  Godfrey  the  inner 
cup  is  constructed  of  mud.  The  varia¬ 
tion  observed  in  this  nest  probably 
reflects  the  availability  of  suitable 
nesting  materials,  notably  clay  from 
the  open  bank  faces  of  Jackfish  Creek 
nearby.  The  inside  cup  dimensions  at 
the  top  of  the  nest  were  84  x  89  mm. 
The  cup  depth  of  49  mm  was 
measured  with  the  rootlets  removed 
as  they  had  piled  up  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cup. 

The  area  was  visited  in  the  evenings 
of  July.  8  and  15  to  determine  if 
renesting  had  occurred.  However,  in 
30  minutes  on  each  of  these  trips, 
there  was  no  evidence  that  tne 
thrushes  were  even  in  the  area. 
Playback  of  the  taped  song  of  the 
Wood  Thrush  produced  no  results. 

The  nest,  tape  of  the  male's  song 
and  alarm  notes  together  with  the 
slides  of  the  incubating  female  (of  too 
poor  quality  for  this  paper),  were 
shipped  to  W.  E.  Godfrey  of  the 
National  Museums  of  Canada  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  for  analysis.  Godfrey  verified  the 
record  stating  that  the  nest,  slides  and 
taped  song  and  alarm  notes  were  all 
identifiable  as  being  those  of  the 
Wood  Thrush.  This  is  the  first 
breeding  record  for  Western  Canada. 
Indeed,  Godfrey  (pers.  comm.)  states 
that  he  knows  of  no  previous  nesting 
records  of  this  species  in  Canada  west 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 
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’ST  RECORD  OF  A  SUMMER 
NAGER  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 


WILKINSON,  Box  155,  Frontier,  Saskatchewan  SON  0W0 


pinners'  luck  seems  to  have  been 
irk  when  my  wife,  Janet,  and  I 
rved  and  photographed  a 
ner  Tanager  in  1976  at  Frontier, 
tchewan.  We  had  been  bird 
ling  for  about  4  years  at  the  time 
so,  were  relatively  inexperienc- 
k/e  soon  determined  that  we  had 
ty  on  our  hands  and  knew  that 
agraphs  were  our  only  chance  of 
ig  the  sighting  verified. 

ring  spring  migration,  I  habitual- 
eck  the  village  park.  It  was  on  a 
/  May  7th  at  about  1600  that  I 
ed  a  red  tanager.  A  check 
jgh  Godfrey's  "The  Birds  of 
aa",  Peterson's  "A  Field  Guide 
estern  Birds"  and  Robbins  ef  a/ 
s  of  North  America"  showed 
the  only  possibilities  were  the 
ner  or  Hepatic  Tanager  since 
was  no  black  on  the  wings.  We 
the  next  few  hours  until  dusk 
ling  the  bird  with  binoculars  and 
tting  scope  and  taking  pictures. 

r  notes  made  at  the  time  includ- 
lese  observations  which  seem 
to  be  the  most  pertinent.  The 
ral  colouration  was  rosy  red  with 
/  grey  or  grey-brown  present  in 
irimaries,  secondaries,  and  tail. 

were  brownish  grey.  No  ear 
i  was  present.  The  bill  was  dark, 
sh,  rimmed  with  yellowish  on 
mandibles.  Except  for  the 
less  of  the  bill,  the  bird  appeared 
/ery  respect  to  be  a  Summer 
^er. 

r  next  task  was  to  find  someone 
would  examine  the  pictures  and, 
loped,  could  make  a  positive 
ification.  We  were  fortunate  that 
N.H.S.  summer  meet  was  held  at 
>y  Cypress  Hills  Provincial  Park  in 
That  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
some  people,  particularly  Jim 
*wood  who  suggested  sending 
I  ides  to  Bernie  Gollop  in  Saska- 


Summer  Tanager  Jack  Wilkinson 


Dr.  Gollop  examined  the  slides  and 
forwarded  them  to  Earl  Godfrey,  then 
Chief,  Vertebrate  Zoology  Division, 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  Ottawa 
(now  retired).  The  following  is  part  of 
his  reply  of  July  15,  1976: 

"I  have  received  the  24  Jack  Wilkin¬ 
son  slides.  I  am  always  wary  of  iden¬ 
tifying  birds  pictured  in  slides 
because  cameras  do  lie,  often  with 
disarmingly  cunning  subtlety. 

"However,  there  is  really  no 
problem  in  this  case.  Among  tne  24 
slides  there  are  two  or  three  that 
leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
bird  shown  is  a  Summer  Tanager. 
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Summer  Tanager 


Most  important,  one  or  two  slides 
clearly  snow  that  the  bird  has  ab¬ 
solutely  no  cheek  patch  whatever, 
thus  eliminating  the  Hepatic  Tanager. 

"The  colour  of  the  Summer 
Tanager's  bill  is  definitely  lighter  than 
average  in  both  Robbins  et  a/  and 
Peterson.  John  Crosby's  bird  in  "The 
Birds  of  Canada"  is  better.  Some 
Summer  Tanagers  have  decidedly 
darker  bills  than  those  shown  in  the 
book  illustrations.  Your  bird's  bill,  as 
shown  in  some  of  the  slides  where 
light  is  adequate,  is  within  the  range 
of  individual  variation  for  the 
Summer  Tanager.  Your  slides  show, 
depending  on  light,  a  bill  varying 
from  blacK  to  dark;  yellowish. 


Jack  Wi ll< 


"One  or  two  of  the  slides  sho’ 
cutting  edge  of  the  bill  in  en 
detail  to  indicate  that  there  w 
'tooth'  of  Hepatic  Tanager  pr< 
tions.  In  one  slide  the  apparent 


jection  of  the  cutting  edge  of  thffc 
is  shown  under  the  microscope 
only  insect  food  being  eaten  b  t 
bird.  .  ." 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  letter 
eludes  with  "We  owe  Jack  Wilk 
our  thanks  for  going  to  the  trou  2 
providing  satisfactory  documen  i' 
to  permit  identification  of 
bird.  .  ." 
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1ST  RECORD  OF  BLACK-LEGGED 
TTIWAKE  FOR  ALBERTA 


:OLD  W.  PI N EL,  1017  -  19th  Avenue  N.W.,  Calgary,  Alberta,  and 
N  R.  RIDDELL,  1212  Belavista  Crescent  S.W.,  Calgary. 


i  the  morning  of  November  16, 
the  authors  identified  a  dead 
brought  to  them  by  the  Calgary 
ogical  Society  as  an  immature 
<-legged  Kittiwake.  This  is  a 
ne  species  rarely  seen  far  inland, 
seds  in  Alaska,  extreme  northern 
ada  and  along  the  eastern 
□ard4  with  the  most  recent  and 
lernmost  colony  being  on  Green 
d  of  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton, 
i  Scotia.3  The  nearest  migration 
?  to  Alberta  is  off  the  west  coast 
ancouver  Island,  British  Colum- 
vith  the  vast  majority  of  sightings 
is  locale  being  between  May  and 
?mber  (R.  W.  Campbell,  pers. 
n.). 

review  of  the  literature  shows 
Black-legged  Kittiwakes  are  be- 
een  with  increasing  regularity  in 
Jnited  States,  the  result  of  either 
icrease  in  birdwatchers  or  an  in- 
<e  in  the  species  or  a  combination 
ath  factors.  Most  of  the  sightings 
*  from  coastal  states,  but  15 
ocked  states  have  now  recorded 
.pecies.  In  the  authors'  opinions, 
most  unusual  sightings  are  a 
e  bird  seen  in  Utah  on  March  12, 
two  birds  in  South  Dakota  in 
?mber,  19675;  and  a  single  bird  in 
as  on  October  10,  1951. 1 

e  following  diagnostic  features  of 
dead  bird  were  noted:  bill  and 
black;  tail  white,  slightly  forked, 
black-tipped;  underside  white; 
white  with  a  dark  grayish-black 
pot  and  a  black  nape  band;  man- 
ray  with  black  wing  tips  and  a 
brownish-black  bar  diagonally 
ing  the  wing  coverts;  hind  toe 
nentarv  with  no  nail.  Enquiring 
it  the  bird,  the  authors  learned 
the  specimen  was  found  alive  by 
ly  McMurray  on  the  road  in  front 


of  her  home  in  Calgary,  Alberta  on 
November  13, 1976.  The  bird  was  sub¬ 
sequently  taken  to  the  Calgary  Zoo  by 
Mrs.  McMurray  where  it  died  a  few 
days  later.  The  specimen  has  since 
been  placed  in  the  Provincial 
Museum  and  Archives  of  Alberta  in 
Edmonton  under  number  Z-76. 129.1. 

In  the  afternoon  of  November  16, 
1976  the  authors  attended  a  necropsy 
on  the  bird  which  was  performed  by 
the  veterinarian  staff  at  the  Calgary 
Zoo.  Dissection  showed  the  bird  to  be 
a  male.  While  the  exact  cause  of 
death  could  not  be  determined,  the 
following  facts  were  obtained.  The 
bird  haa  an  old  head  injury  in  the 
right  occipital  region  with  traumatic 
lesion  of  the  skin  and  underlying 
tissues.  The  gastrointestinal  system 
was  empty,  except  for  a  small  piece  of 
yellow  plastic  which  was  found  in  the 
gizzard.  On  top  of  this,  pathologic 
diagnosis  found  hepatic  hemorrhage, 
pulmonary  edema  and  hemorrhage, 
and  renal  tubulonecrosis. 


'BAUMGARTNER,  F.  M.  1952.  Southern 
Great  Plains  Region.  Audubon  Field 
Notes  6:25. 

-’BEHLE,  W.  H.  1973.  Significant  bird 
records  from  Utah.  Great  Basin 
Naturalist  33:243-245. 

JFINCH,  D.  W.  1971.  Northeastern  Mari¬ 
time  Region.  American  Birds  25:834. 

4GODFREY,  W.  E.  1966.  The  birds  of 
Canada.  Queen's  Printer.  Ottawa. 
428  pp. 

5HATCH,  D.  R.  M.  1968.  Northern  Great 
Plains  Region.  American  Birds  22:56. 
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LITTLE  BLUE  HERON  IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


WAYNE  C.  HARRIS  and  SHEILA  M.  LAMONT,  Box  994,  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan  S6V  5S5 


On  June  19,  1976,  an  adult  Little 
Blue  Heron  was  sighted  by  the 
authors  at  the  north  end  of  Last 
Mountain  Lake.  The  bird  was  ap¬ 
proximately  100  yards  away,  standing 
at  the  edge  of  a  shallow  pool  just 
behind  a  aam  at  the  mouth  of  Lanigan 
Creek.  The  dam  was  open  and  no 
water  was  being  held  within  the 
reservoir,  resulting  in  large  mudflats 
with  scattered  pools  of  water. 

The  bird  was  first  spotted  at  about 
1830  and  watched  for  about  10 
minutes  in  full  sunlight  at  a  distance 
of  100  yards  with  a  45X  spotting  scope 
and  8x35  and  7x35  binoculars.  Tne 
following  description  was  recorded: 
"A  small  heron.  Color  of  body,  wings 
and  tail,  was  slaty  blue,  with  tne  neck 
and  head  showing  a  maroon  tinge. 
The  bill  was  blue  and  legs  were  slaty 
blue.  The  eye  was  dark.  Body  size 
similar  to  that  of  a  nearby  mallard." 
The  bird's  activities  were  minimal  — 
resting,  with  a  brief  period  of  preen¬ 
ing. 

Several  color  slides  were  taken 
from  100  yards  with  a  210  mm 
telephoto  lens,  and  then  while 


attempting  to  stalk  the  bird  it  flu* 
before  any  more  photos  could  be 
tained.  It  flew  directly  over  Harr 
close  as  10  yards  and  was  last  seen 
day  as  it  flew  south  along  the 
shore  of  Last  Mountain  Lake. 

The  bird  was  on  the  same  mu 
behind  the  dam  the  next  day  at  ' 
It  was  again  studied  carefully  Wj 
45X  spotting  scope  from  as  close  f 
yards.  Several  more  color  slides  A 
obtained.  The  bird  was  again  flu 
and  flew  southwest  across  the 
Visits  were  made  later  in  the  rrd 
but  the  bird  was  not  seen. 

Previous  observations  j 
Saskatchewan  are  as  follows:  The* 
was  four  seen  by  Joyce  Gunn  at  C 
Spirit  Lake  on  May  24,  1956.  A  si 
bird,  seen  by  many  observers, u 
present  sporadically  from  Septei 
9  to  September  21,  1956,  at  Cre m i 
Lake,  16  miles  south  of  Yore 
There  is  .also  a  1956  report  of Lj 
birds,  thought  to  be  breeding,  aO 
cola.1 

'HOUSTON,  STUART.  1957.  The  Littlfl 
Heron  in  Saskatchewan.  Blue  Jay  ; 


HEATER  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN  NEAR 
JTHILDA,  SASKATCHEWAN 

Y  j.  WAPPLE,  37  McGee  Crescent,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 


fairly  recent  record  of  the  rare 
iter  Prairie  Chicken  has  come  to 
ittention.  On  January  14, 1976,  Jim 
ing  described  to  me  a  bird  of  this 
:ies  which  he  recalled  seeing  a 
mile  north  and  one  and  one-naif 
s  west  of  Ruthilda,  Saskatchewan, 
ie  second  or  third  week  of  July, 
i.  Ruthilda  is  28  miles  west- 
hwest  of  Biggar.  Mr.  Goring  is  a 
Jent  of  Biggar  who  runs  a  farm 
•  the  village  throughout  the  year. 


e  first  noticed  the  bird  while 
mer-fallowing  a  piece  of  land  ad- 
nt  to  a  stubble  field.  The  single 
rie  Chicken  was  foraging  in  this 
I  amongst  a  group  of  six  Sharp- 
d  Grouse.  Realizing  that  the  bird 

Suite  unusual  in  its  appearance, 
oring  was  able  to  move  within 
Bet  of  tne  Prairie  Chicken  and  ob- 


the  following  field  marks 
lout  binoculars):  size  —  about 
same  as  the  Sharp-tails;  plumage 
ie  bird  had  distinct  barring  on  tne 
erparts,  not  mottled  as  on  the 
p-tails;  tail  —  in  contrast  with  the 
ited,  white-fringed  tail  of  the 
rp-tails,  this  individual  had  a 
ter,  squarer  and  dark  tail.  This 
seen  much  better  when  the  birds 
<.  flight  a  few  minutes  later. 


owever,  the  most  striking  feature 
the  grouse,  Mr.  Goring  recalled, 
e  the  two  long  (2  to  3  inches)  tufts 
eathers  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
se  were  very  prominent  on  the 
rie  Chicken  and  were,  in  fact,  the 
on  Mr.  Goring  investigated  the 
I  more  closely.  The  smallflock,  in- 
ling  the  Greater  Prairie  Chicken, 
ained  in  the  same  general  area  for 
Bral  consecutive  days  before  mov- 
elsewhere.  When  asked  to  point 
which  species  the  bird  most 
>ely  resembled  in  ''Birds  of 
ada"  by  Godfrey,  Mr.  Goring 
:ed  out  the  flying  Greater  Prairie 
cken  without  hesitation.  He 


assured  me  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  bird  for  any  other  upland  game 
bird  as  he  is  completely  familiar  with 
the  Gray  Partridge  and,  of  course,  he 
was  able  to  maJce  a  direct  comparison 
with  the  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. 

This  is  the  only  record  Mr.  Goring 
remembers  for  this  species  in  over  15 
years  of  casual  observations  in  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  note  that 
the  most  recent  well  documented 
sightings  for  Saskatchewan  have  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  same  general 
period  of  time.  Brazier  reported 
single  birds  near  Mortlach  on 
December  19,  1971,  and  on  April  16, 
1972. 1  2  Hatch  examined  a  specimen 
shot  near  Leader  on  November  3, 
1972. 3 

'BRAZIER,  FRANK.  1972.  A  probable  Pin¬ 
nated  Grouse  near  Mortlach.  Blue  Jay 
30:31-32. 

2BRAZIER,  FRANK.  1972.  Greater  Prairie 
Chicken  sighted  again.  Blue  Jay  30: 
198-199. 

3HATCH,  D.  R.  M.  1973.  Greater  Prairie 
Chicken  at  Leader,  Saskatchewan. 
Blue  Jay  31 :55-56. 


Fred  W.  Lahrman 

Greater  Prairie  Chicken  in  Wisconsin 
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GOLDEN  EAGLE  ATTEMPTS  TO  KILL 
SANDHILL  CRANE 


BRIAN  W.  JOHNS,  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  115  Perimeter  Road,  Saskato< 
Saskatchewan  S7N  0X4 


In  October  eagles  congregate 
along  the  South  Saskatchewan  River 
southwest  of  Lacadena, 
Saskatchewan.  There  were  48  on  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1974  and  probably  more 
than  50  on  October  28,  1976.  In  1974, 
1975  and  1976,  eagles  were  observed 
feeding  on  ducks  and  geese.  Never 
had  a  kill  by  one  of  these  birds  been 
witnessed  although  D.  N.  Nieman 
watched  an  adult  Golden  Eagle  stoop 
unsuccessfully  on  12  flying  Canada 
Geese  on  October  13, 1976,  while  fly¬ 
ing  a  waterfowl  survey  in  the  area. 
Kuyt  has  observed  Golden  Eagles  at¬ 
tack  White-fronted  Geese.2 

Walkinshaw  indicates  "that  eagles 
often  attack  cranes  in  Nebraska", 
however,  Bent  does  not  mention  the 
Sandhill  Crane  as  a  food  item  of 
Golden  Eagles.3 1  On  October  4, 1976, 
I  saw  a  Golden  Eagle  attempting  to  kill 
a  crane  adjacent  to  a  loafing  and 
roosting  slough  used  by  Sandhill 
Cranes,  Mallards,  White-fronted, 
Snow  and  Canada  geese  near 
Lacadena. 

By  1430  I  was  within  0.4  km  of  about 
3,000  cranes  and  5,000  geese  feeding 
on  an  oat  stubble  field.  At  1431  all  the 
birds  began  rising,  milling  about  and 
landing  0.2-1. 6  km  away  in  stubble 
and  summerfallow.  While  scanning 
the  field  a^the  birds  were  flushing,  an 
immature  Golden  Eagle  was  observed 
on  the  ground  10  m  from  an  ap¬ 
parently  injured  adult  Sandhill  Crane. 
The  crane  was  flopping  on  the 
ground  unable  to  stand  or  fly. 

A  strong  65  km/h  wind  was  blowing 
and  the  eagle  spread  its  wings,  caught 
the  wind  and  soared  above  the  crane 
as  hundreds  of  cranes  and  geese 
soared  overhead.  The  eagle  rose  to  a 
height  of  about  15  m,  stooped  and  hit 
the  crane  lightly  on  the  back.  Then  it 
landed  ana  clawed,  pecked  and 


Golden  Eagle  Gary  W. 


flapped  its  wings  at  the  crane  v 
also  flapped  ana  stabbed  back  a 
eagle.  Tnis  fight  continued  for  a 
30  seconds  before  the  crane  tri< 
stand,  only  to  fall  back  to  the  gr 


The  eagle  again  took  off  buj 
time  landed  about  70  m  away 
the  stricken  crane.  It  began  wj 
and  hopping  towards  the  cram) 
stopped  at  1437  about  64  m 
Meanwhile  the  crane  was  mainti 
a  low,  spreadwing  posture  with 
down  and  neck  outstretched. 
minutes  later  the  eagle  moved 
closer  and  paused  for  a  minute  bj 
flying  again  and  landing  next  tl 
crane.  As  the  eagle  alighted) 
crane  raised  its  wings  and  with  tl 
of  the  strong  wind  was  able  to  g< 
borne.  It  flew  against  the 
towards  the  roosting  slough,  tr 
one  leg  which  appeared  to  be  bi 
close  to  the  body. 


Bk 
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le  feeding  cranes  and  geese  had 
led  at  the  eagle's  last  flight  and 
ed  above  it.  The  eagle  then  flush- 
nd  flew  to  the  southwest  through 
milling  and  flushing  birds  and  out 
ght  at  1448. 

1520  the  wounded  crane  was 
ted  with  the  spotting  scope.  It  was 
\  on  the  slough  about  45  m  from 
e,  on  ice  near  open  water  with  its 
;s  spread.  As  the  ice  was  thin,  it 
impossible  for  me  to  reach  the 

cause  the  initial  contact  between 
3  and  crane  was  not  observed,  I 


do  not  know  whether  the  eagle  was 
reying  on  a  wounded  crane  or  if  the 
ird's  injuries  resulted  from  the 
eagle's  attack. 


'BENT,  A.  C.  1961.  Life  histories  of  North 
American  birds  of  prey.  Part  1.  Dover, 
Inc.,  New  York.  409  pp. 

2KUYT,  E.  1974.  Golden  Eagles  attack 
White-fronted  Geese.  Blue  Jay  32: 
227-228. 

3WALKINSHAW,  L.  H.  1949.  The  Sandhill 
Cranes.  Bull.  29  Cranbrook  Inst.  Sci., 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.  202  pp. 
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American  Avocet 


AN  UNUSUAL 
AMERICAN  AVOCET  NEST 

NORBERT  G.  KONDLA,  Parks  Planning  and  Design  Branch,  Alberta  Recrea 
Parks  and  Wildlife,  9912  -  106  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta 


On  June  1,  1972,  W.  W.  Smith  and  I 
explored  a  small  island  in  Goosequill 
Lake,  Alberta  (30  miles  SE  of  Red 
Deer).  One  end  of  this  island  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  low,  rocky  spit  with  scant 
vegetation  and  white,  salt-saturated 
soil.  Here  we  found  two  American 
Avocet  nests,  one  with  seven  eggs 
and  one  with  eight  eggs.  Both 
clutches  were  comprised  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  types  of  eggs.  The  seven-egg 
clutch  had  three  eggs  different  from 
the  other  four  while  the  eight-egg 
clutch  had  four  eggs  different  from 
the  other  four. 

When  we  visited  the  island  again  on 
June  15,  the  nest  and  egg  tally  was 
substantially  different.  Tne  nest  of 
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seven  eggs  was  the  same.  The  e 
egg  nest  was  radically  altered.  I 
location  I  discovered  two  nests 
four  eggs  each  (Fig.  1).  Each  "cli 
consisted  of  two  dark  toned  egg: 
two  light  toned  eggs.  Another 
had  only  a  single  egg.  Two  nests 
had  four  eggs,  one  with  a  clut< 
similar  eggs  Dut  the  other  had 
eggs  different  from  the  rema' 
egg.  A  sixth  nest  had  five  eggs,  f 
of  one  type  and  two  of  anotnei  ‘ 

These  observations  indicate 
two  Avocets  each  laid  their  n< 
complement  of  four  eggs  in  a 
mon  nest.1  2  A  dispute  tnen  res  < 
and  the  eggs  were  divided  bet.!< 
the  two  birds.  It  is  unknown  it! 


Bill) 


Norbert  G.  Kondla 

.  Split  clutch  of  American  Avocet.  Goosequill  Lake,  Alberta,  June  15,  1972. 


5  rather  than  two  birds  were  in- 
ed.  The  outcome  of  this  nest  is 
known. 

ie  observations  also  suggest  a  sur- 
ng  lack  of  nest  fidelity  on  the  part 
ying  females.  Standard  references 
r  to  four  eggs  as  being  the  normal 
:h  but  it  is  not  evident  that  all  four 
.  in  an  avocet  nest  are  laid  by  only 
bird.  Gibson,  in  calculating  the 
:h  size  of  American  Avocets,  ex- 
ed  nests  with  six  or  more  eggs 
i  his  data  because  he  found  two 
net  types  of  eggs  in  such  nests.2 
observations  reported  above  plus 
y  other  avocet  nests  seen  by 
elf  indicate  that  even  four  ana 
egg  nests  may  be  the  product  of 
birds. 

ch  an  unusual  nest  is  but  an  ex- 
ie  example  of  highly  interesting 
tviour  on  the  part  of  colonial 
ets.  Gibson's  work  showed  that 
i  sexes  incubate  and  defend 
tories,  although  incubating  birds 
not  leave  the  nest  to  defend  the 
territory  from  other  avocets.2  The 
hanism  by  which  territory  is 
ited  in  the  formation  of  com¬ 


posite  nests  is  not  known.  Equally  in¬ 
triguing  is  the  prospect  that  unpaired 
females  may  be  involved  in  these 
nests.  Gibson  observed  opportunistic 
copulations  by  birds  outside  the  pair 
bond  and  eggs  resulting  from  these 
could  well  be  deposited  in  existing 
nests.  Gibson  also  found  that  eight- 
egg  clutches  had  a  lower  hatching 
success  than  smaller  clutches.  He  at¬ 
tributed  this  to  the  inability  of  birds  to 
adequately  cover  such  clutches  with 
the  brood  patch.  This  lowered  success 
could  also  oe  at  least  partially  explain¬ 
ed  by  the  four  possible  "parents"  of 
such  a  nest  indulging  in  extensive 
squabbling  over  incubation  duties. 
Prairie  naturalists  have  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  make  highly  interesting 
behavioural  observations  at  local 
colonies. 

'BENT,  A.  C.  1927.  Life  histories  of  North 
American  shore  birds  (Part  1).  Smith¬ 
sonian  Inst.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  Bull.  142 
(Dover  edition,  1962) 

2GIBSON,  F.  1971.  The  breeding  biology  of 
the  American  Avocet  (Recurvirostra 
americana)  in  central  Oregon.  Condor 
73:444-454 
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RECORDS  OF  THE  OLDSQUAW 
IN  SOUTHERN  MANITOBA 


DONALD  A.  SEXTON  and  K.  MICHAEL  COLLINS, 

Department  of  Zoology,  University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


On  the  afternoon  of  November  10, 
1976,  we  observed  a  female  Oldsquaw 
at  Victoria  Beach,  Lake  Winnipeg  (Fig. 
1).  It  was  swimming  near  the  shore 
with  a  female  Common  Goldeneye. 
We  identified  the  Oldsquaw  im¬ 
mediately  as  observation  conditions 
were  excellent. 

The  birds  were  observed  for  several 
minutes  until  the  goldeneye  flushed. 
The  Oldsquaw  followed  and  both 
birds  flew  along  the  shore  for  several 
hundred  metres  before  landing.  We 
approached  the  birds  again  and  view¬ 
ed  them  for  about  one  more  minute. 
Both  birds  flushed  once  again  and 
flew  out  of  sight  toward  Elk  Island  (1 
—  numbered  locations  in  text  corres¬ 
pond  to  those  in  Fig.  1). 

W.  E.  Godfrey  did  not  record  the 
Oldsquaw  in  southern  Manitoba 
(south  of  54°  N.  latitude),  but  we  have 
accumulated  several  records  of  the 
Oldsquaw  in  this  region.4  The  earliest 
available  record  is  a  male  shot  by  H. 
W.  O.  Boger  at  Whitehead  Lake  on 
October  19,  1899. 6  A.  G.  Lawrence,  in 
a  later  summary  of  Oldsquaw  records 
in  southern  Manitoba,  reports  this 
specimen  being  from  Whitewater 
Lake  (2). 9  Another  specimen  was  shot 
on  Lake  Winnipegosis  "prior  to  1921" 
by  J.  P.  Rosser  (3).  It  was  deposited  in 
the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College 
Museum.9  Lawrence  documented  a 
report  by  C.  G.  Harrold  of  a  male 
Oldsquaw  in  breeding  plumage  close 
to  the  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg  near 
Gimli  on  May  2,  1921  (4). 6  9  Another 
male  Oldsquaw  was  observed  in  a 
flock  of  scaup  by  C.  L.  Borley  on  the 
Red  River  near  St.  Boniface  Hospital 
on  October  27,  1925  (5). 8  At  Matlock, 
in  October,  1925,  a  male  Oldsquaw 
was  shot  by  Mr.  Collede  and  reported 
by  E.  W.  Darbey  (6). 9  Norris-Elye  of 
the  Manitoba  Museum  observed  a 
male  Oldsquaw  on  September  18, 


1926,  while  travelling  between  C 
Harbor  and  the  mouth  of  the  F 
River  on  Lake  Winnipeg  (7). 10 
another  male  was  shot  on  October 
1928,  at  Oak  Point  Lake  near  Lib 
by  J.  P.  Phillip  (8). 10  On  Novembe 
1930,  an  immature  male  was  sho 
G.  E.  Leslie  at  Clandeboye  Bay 
Lake  Manitoba  (9). 11  Also  on  L 
Manitoba,  a  male  was  shot  "the 
week  of  September",  1932  near  L 
dar  (10). 12  P.  Gramma,  a  fisherman 
Lake  Winnipeg,  found  a  male  O 
quaw  frozen  on  Elk  Island  during 
winter  of  1934  (II).13  Waller  descr 
a  specimen  in  his  collection  taker 
J.  Reader  at  Reader  Lake  near  The 
on  September  26,  1947  (12). 16 
Oldsquaw  was  reported  at  Delta 
May  7,  1956,  in  the  Delta  Water! 
Research  Station  Spring  Migra 
Records  (13).  R.  W.  Sutton  obsei 
an  Oldsquaw  in  the  Whites 
Provincial  Park  on  May  11,  1957  (1 
An  immature  female  Oldsq 
(Manitoba  Museum  of  Man 
Nature  No.  2339)  was  shot  on  Oct( 
26,  1957,  at  Netley  by  A.  Sagness 
Another  female  Oldsquaw  was  sh 
Delta  by  G.  S.  Hochbaum  (pers.  c 
m.)  in  the  fall  of  1961  (16).  H.  C 
shot  a  male  Oldsquaw  (MMMN 
2989)  on  October  23,  1970,  at 
Whiteshell  Lake  (17).  During 
winter  of  1971-72,  a  male  Oldsc 
attempted  to  winter  in  open  v  e 
below  the  dam  on  the  Rat  River  | 
St.  Malo  (18).  It  was  seen  ther;  \ 
December,  1971,  by  personnel  o  h 
Manitoba  Department  of  Renew  )l 
Resources  and  Transportation  Ji 
vices.  In  January,  1972,  presun  )l 
this  same  bird  was  found  on  a  n€j(fc| 
road,  killed  by  a  car.  It  was  recov 
by  M.  Comeau  and  deposited  it 
Manitoba  Museum  of  Man 
Nature  (No.  3215).  According  to 
J.  Batt,  Delta  Waterfowl  Researcf  ta 
tion,  two  juvenile  male  Olds<  at 
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1.  Locations  of  Oldsquaw  records  in  southern  Manitoba. 


s  recovered  in  a  hunter  bag- 
-k  near  Delta  between  October 
8,  1975  (19,  20). 

ie  Oldsquaw  is  a  tundra  nester 
a  circumpolar  distribution.2  3  4 


They  are  common  nesters  along  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  in  northern  Manitoba.’  2  3  4  5 
In  North  America,  this  species  winters 
along  both  coasts  and  on  the  Great 
Lakes.1  2  3  4  Some  birds  have  been 
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recorded  wintering  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Gult  of  Mexico.2 

Portions  of  the  Churchill  popula¬ 
tion  migrate  through  the  Great  Lakes, 
with  some  birds  wintering  on  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Michigan.1  2  Other  in¬ 
dividuals  migrate  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.2  R.  M.  Alison  suggests  that  most 
of  the  Oldsquaw  wintering  on  Lake 
Ontario  come  from  the  Arctic  via 
James  Bay  (pers.  comm.).  It  is  possible 
that  some  Oldsquaw  migrate  each 
year  through  southern  Manitoba. 
That  this  species  usually  inhabits 
broad  expanses  of  open  water  rather 
than  marshes  may  account  for  the 
paucity  of  sightings.  Further,  much  of 
the  snoreline  of  Lakes  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  and  Winnipegosis  is  in¬ 
accessible  and  observers  seldom  ven¬ 
ture  out  on  these  lakes  in  search  of 
birds.  Fourteen  of  our  records  are 
from  these  large  lakes.  Since  17  are 
from  fall  or  winter,  it  might  appear 
that  Oldsquaw  migrate  through 
southern  Manitoba  only  in  the  fall.  It 
is  more  likely  that  the  preponderance 
of  fall  records  reflects  hunter  reports 
of  unusual  birds  shot. 

One  spring  sighting  was  made 
offshore  on  Lake  Winnipeg.6  This  in¬ 
dicates  that  Oldsquaw  may  be  present 
during  spring  migration,  but  normally 
beyond  the  range  of  most  observers. 
The  spring  record  from  the 
Whitesnell  Provincial  Park  also  oc¬ 
curred  in  an  area  not  frequented  by 
many  bird  watchers. 

R.  M.  Alison  has  received  spring 
records  of  Oldsquaw  up  to  400  miles 
inland  from  Churchill  (pers.  comm.). 
These  records  were  mainly  from 
rivers  draining  into  Hudson  Bay,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  lower  Nelson  River. 
Oldsquaw  occurred  in  these  areas 
prior  to  the  spring  break-up  of  tundra 
ponds  along  the  Arctic  coast.  Alison 
suggested  tnat  spring  migration  of 
Oldsquaw  occurs  over  a  broad  front, 
proceeding  overland  from  the  Great 
Lakes  (pers.  comm.).  Palmer  states 
that  some  Oldsquaw  migrate 
northwest  from  Lake  Superior  in  the 
spring.15  Spring  records  from 
Whiteshell  Provincial  Park  and  Lake 
Winnipeg  lend  credence  to  this 


hypothesis.  Therefore,  we  feel  th^ 
is  plausible  that  a  small  number 
Oldsquaw  migrate  in  both  spring  ;j 
fall  each  year  through  south 
Manitoba. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  follow 
who  supplied  information  for 
note:  Bruce  D.  J.  Batt,  Maur 
Comeau  and  George  S.  Hochbat 
Herbert  W.  R.  Copland  provi< 
valuable  assistance  in  collect 
records.  We  benefitted  from 
cussions  with  Robert  M.  Alison.  j 
thank  Spencer  G.  Sealy  for  reacj 
the  manuscript. 
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LAND  RECORDS  OF  THE  ROCK 
ARMIGAN  IN  MANITOBA 

slALD  A.  LARCHE,  Manitoba  Department  of  Renewable  Resources  and 
isportation  Services,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  R3H  0W9  and 
sICER  G.  SEALY,  Department  of  Zoology,  University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg, 
litoba,  R3T  2N2. 


ie  Rock  Ptarmigan  was  con- 
red  by  Taverner  and  Sutton  to  be 
rregularly  common,  winter  visitor 
-  Churchill,  Manitoba.10  More 
;ntly,  Lumsden  summarized  the 
>rds  of  its  occurrence  in  Manitoba 
Ontario  and  found  that  it  moves 
thward  occasionally  in  winter 
ig  or  within  a  few  kilometres  of 
Hudson  Bay  and  James  Bay 
its.4  Jehl  and  Smith  also  noted  that 
k  Ptarmigans  winter  in  varying 
ibers  in  tne  Churchill  area,  with 
major  influx  occurring  in  late  fall.3 
/  observed  the  remains  of  Rock 
migans  killed  by  predators  up  to 
km  inland. 

dditional  records  presented  here 
cate  that  Rock  Ptarmigans  oc- 
onally  move  further  inland  in 
litoba  than  Lumsden's  records 
v.  During  such  years,  it  may  be 
i  abundant  but  inconspicuous  by 
;sociation  with  the  more  common 
familiar  Willow  Ptarmigan. 

n  December  10,  1975,  one  of  us 
,.L.)  collected  three  Rock  and  two 
ow  ptarmigans  from  the  same 
Bral  area,  about  3  km  west  of 
im  and  about  280  km  from  the 
son  Bay  coast.  One  male  Rock 
migan  (UMZM  450)  weighed  513 
ie  other  male  (UMZM  451)  was 
aged.  The  female  Rock  Ptarmigan 
IZM  452)  weighed  484  g.  One 
ow  Ptarmigan  (UMZM  453),  a 
i  weighing  501  g,  was  preserved; 
the  crop  of  the  damaged  second 
ddual  of  unknown  sex,  was  saved. 


A  third  Rock  Ptarmigan,  with  a  black 
eye  stripe,  was  seen  by  Larche  on  the 
same  date,  about  300  m  from  where 
the  birds  were  collected.  All  of  the 
preserved  ptarmigans  were  adults,  us¬ 
ing  the  criteria  of  outer  primary 
pigmentation  to  age  them.1  12 

Much  earlier,  on  December  15, 
1928,  J.  T.  Martin  collected  a  Rock 
Ptarmigan  at  Gillam  (Nat.  Mus.  Can. 
50752). 2  Even  further  inland,  Mowat 
and  Lawrie  reported  the  species  near 
Brochet,  Manitoba,  on  December  11 
and  14,  1947. 6  In  the  Lake  Athabasca 
region  of  northwestern 
Saskatchewan,  Nero  presented 
evidence  for  occasional  winter 
movements  of  Rock  Ptarmigans 
there.7  Nero  did  not  record  them  in 
northeastern  Saskatchewan.8 

Both  Willow  Ptarmigan  crops  con¬ 
tained  willow  (Salix  spp.)  buds  and 
twigs.  Two  of  the  Rock  Ptarmigan 
crops  contained  swamp  birch  (Betula 
glandulifera)  buds  and  catkins.  The 
third  Rock  Ptarmigan  crop  contained 
willow  buds  and  twigs,  swamp  birch 
catkins,  sedge  (Carex  spp.)  and  three 
unknown  buds.  Such  differences  in 
the  food  habits  of  Willow  and  Rock 
ptarmigan,  taken  from  the  same 
locality  near  Gillam,  are  comparable 
to  those  found  in  these  species  in 
winter  in  Alaska.5 11 

Although  the  two  ptarmigan 
species  can  usually  be  distinguished 
in  the  field  in  winter  by  the  presence 
of  a  black  eye  stripe  in  both  sexes  of 
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Fig.  1.  Side  views  of  male  Willow  Ptarmigan 
(A),  male  Rock  Ptarmigan  (B),  and  female 
Rock  Ptarmigan  (C)  taken  near  Gillam, 
Manitoba.  Note  the  absence  of  the  black 
eye  stripe  in  the  female  Rock  Ptarmigan. 


the  Rock  Ptarmigan,  Snyder  states 
that  this  stripe  is  lacking  in  about  40 
percent  of  the  females.8  This  is  the 
case  with  the  female  shown  in  Fig.  1C. 
It  is  therefore  important  for  observers 
in  northern  Manitoba  to  scrutinize 
ptarmigans  closely  before  positively 
identifying  them  as  Willow  Ptarmigan. 

H.  W.  R.  Copland  kindly  checked 
the  collection  of  the  Manitoba 
Museum  of  Man  and  Nature  for  Rock 


Ptarmigan  specimens.  FI.  Oue 
provided  the  catalogue  numbet 
the  specimen  in  the  Natic 
Museums  of  Canada.  We  thank  J 
Shay  for  identifying  the  plant  mat<| 
contained  in  the  crops.  W.  H 
prepared  the  photograph. 
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)RAIN  A  TREE 

IS.  F.  BANCROFT, 

\  Campbell  Street, 
nnipeg,  Manitoba  R3N  1B5 

Dn  July  31,  1976,  while  bird 
itching  near  our  cottage  at 
ivtowold,  Manitoba  (at  the  south 
d  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  approximately 
miles  north  of  Winnipeg),  I  observ- 
a  Sora  perched  on  a  branch  of  an 
<  tree,  approximately  18  feet  above 
;  ground.  It  remained  motionless 
several  seconds  and  made  no 
jnd. 

understand  it  is  rare  to  find  this 
>und-feeding  bird  on  a  tree  limb.  I 
?sume  this  bird  was  flushed  from  a 
ugh  which  is  about  200  yards  from 
r  cottage.  Along  the  wedge  of  the 
ugh  are  many  bushes  against  a 
:kground  of  trees. 

o  confirm  my  observations  I 
erred  to  A.  C.  Bent  and  found  he 
J  one  reference  to  a  Sora  in  a  tree: 
le  autumnal  flight  to  Bermuda  is 
?n  more  remarkable.  Major  J.  W. 


-eyed  grass 


Wedderburn  (a  naturalist  in  Ber¬ 
muda)  states  the  it  (the  sora)  regular¬ 
ly  visits  Bermuda,  arriving  early  in 
Sept.  The  first  specimen,  obtained 
Sept.  3,  1847,  was  settling  on  a  branch 
of  a  mangrove  tree  —  a  very  unusual 
action  for  this  species,  as  it  very  rarely 
alights  on  a  limb,  and  this  one  was 
four  feet  from  the  ground.1 

"'BENT,  A.  C.  1926.  Life  histories  of  North 

American  marsh  birds.  Bull.  135. 

Smithsonian  Inst.,  Washington.  392  pp. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  An  earlier 

observation  of  a  Sora  climbing  and 
even  nesting  at  some  height  was 
reported  by  Thomas  E.  Randall  (Blue 
Jay  20:116)  who  found  a  Sora  nest  in 
1945  at  Brooks,  Alberta,  in  the  center 
of  a  willow  bush  and  four  and  one- 
half  feet  above  water.  The  nest  was 
discovered  when  a  Sora  flew  from 
near  the  top  of  the  bush  which  was 
about  seven  feet  tall.  Although  nor¬ 
mally  a  ground  dwelling  bird  on  its 
breeding  range,  these  two  incidents 
indicate  the  versatility  of  the  species. 


Gary  W.  Seib 
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OSTEOPHAGY  IN  THE  RED  SQU1RR 


DOUG  LEACH.  Western  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan  S7N  0W0 


There  are  many  published  accounts 
of  non-carnivorous  mammals,  par¬ 
ticularly  rodents,  eating  or  gnawing 
on  bones  (osteophagy).  Squirrels  are 
known  to  be  osteophagic,  and  to 
store  bones  in  their  food  caches2.  I 
observed  an  interesting  example  of 
osteophagic  behaviour  by  a  Red 
Squirrel  at  Williamson  Park,  Alberta. 
The  park  is  located  on  the  shore  of 
Sturgeon  Lake,  approximately  8  km 
west  of  Valleyview,  Alberta. 

At  0700  on  june  3,  1976,  I  was 
watching  a  Red  Squirrel  foraging  in  a 
stand  of  Jack  Pine.  I  had  been  observ¬ 
ing  and  photographing  this  animal  for 
about  15  minutes  when  it  climbed  to  a 
limb  about  4  m  from  the  ground  and 
went  directly  to  a  bough  about  1 
m  from  the  trunk.  A  bone  was 
wedged  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
limb  and  the  bough.  Squirrels  have 
been  reported  to  store  fungi  in 
crotches  in  a  similar  fashion1.  The 
squirrel  picked  up  the  bone  with  both 
forelimbs,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 


used  to  manipulate  pine  cones 
began  gnawing  on  it.  When  I  m 
to  get  a  better  angle  for  a  picture] 
squirrel  noticed  me  and  droppei: 
bone. 


The  bone  had  been  cleanly  cu|; 
technique  used  by  butchers  in  ci  3 
blade  steaks,  and  was  later  idenjj 
as  being  from  the  mid-section  c 
right  scapula  of  an  ox.  The  sq| 
had  likely  obtained  it  from  a  ga 
container  in  the  area. 


The  storage  of  bones  in  trees 
reduce  the  possibility  of 
animals,  such  as  dogs,  from  beil 
tracted  to  and  destroying  each 


would  also  allow  the  squirrel  to 
on  the  bone  in  relative  safety,  w 
attracting  the  attention  of  pred  ( 


''BURT,  W.  H.,  and  R.  P.  GROSSENH  ! 
1976.  A  field  guide  to  the  ma  i 


Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston. 


2MacCLINTOCK,  D.  1970.  Squiri  5 
North  America.  Van  N<>  ra 
Reinhold,  New  York. 
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3UIRREL  DAMAGE  TO  NEST  BOXES 

A.  WILDE,  Box  1196,  Hinton,  Alberta 

’eople  operating  a  line  of  nest  box- 
for  bluebirds,  such  as  the  Brandon 
lior  Birders,  have  frequently  noted 
j  Squirrels  taking  over  the  boxes, 
some  cases  causing  such  minor 
nage  as  enlarging  the  entrance 
e.  I  have  also  seen  a  report  of  por- 
jines  climbing  fence  posts  and 
?wing  up  nest  boxes  that  were 
tly  built  of  plywood,  probably 
:ause  they  were  after  the  glue.1 
wever,  no  one  seems  to  have 
orted  Red  Squirrels  gnawing  the 
wood  to  the  extent  of  destroying 
box. 

think  it  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to 
ort  that  in  the  summer  of  1976, 

J  Squirrels  destroyed  12  of  100  nest 
(es  on  the  Hinton  Bluebird  Trail 
i  photo).  The  front  and  the  back 
Is  of  these  boxes  were  made  of 
wood  and  the  rest  of  flakeboard. 

;  flakeboard  was  not  affected,  but 
plywood  was  gnawed  to  the  ex- 
t  that  the  box  was  no  longer 
ful.  There  were  several  other  in- 
ices  where  the  entrance  hole  was 
arged,  but  in  those  cases  the  box 
;  still  habitable.  All  the  boxes 
naged  were  adjacent  to  Lodgepole 
e  stands  where  Red  Sauirrels  were 
sent,  but  none  of  the  boxes  show- 


Damaged  next  boxes  G.  A.  Wilde 

ed  any  evidence  of  being  occupied  by 
sauirrels.  I  believe  that  the  glue  in  the 
plywood  must  have  attracted  them, 
and  I  recommend  that  anyone  con¬ 
sidering  a  nest  box  trail  in  forested 
lands  should  avoid  areas  of  Red 
Squirrel  habitation  and  the  use  of 
plywood  in  constructing  nest  boxes. 

'LANE,  JOHN,  and  RANDY  BAUMAN.  1972. 
Twelfth  annual  nestbox  report  of 
Brandon  Junior  Birders.  Blue  Jay  30: 
226-227. 
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AN  INTERESTING  CONCRETION 


A.  J.  HRUSKA,  Gerald,  Saskatchewan  SOA  1B0 


The  usual  description  of  a  concre¬ 
tion  as  having  concentric  internal 
structure  does  not  appear  to  fit  the 
concretion  which  is  tne  subject  of  this 
note.  I  picked  up  this  specimen  in  the 
field  several  years  ago  because  of  its 
very  interesting  configuration,  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
photo. 

The  rock  is  approximately  9  cm 
high,  15  cm  long,  and  6.5  cm  thick.  It 
is  roughly  trifacial  and  the  bottom  is 
covered  with  a  heavy  patina  of  lime. 
The  material  is  a  dark  grey  sediment 
and  is  usually  referred  to  as 
greywacke  or  ironstone  on  the 
prairies.  A  similar  illustration  can  be 
found  in  Concretions  and  some  other 
Sedimentary  Structures. 


The  chief  interest  of  this  concret 
is  the  design  which  appears  to  be 
cised  or  eroded  into  the  rock  at  a 
iform  depth,  except  where  marl 
"X".  Though  the  outside  design  is 
cular  the  inside  "hairpin"  design  r 
cast  doubt  on  its  being  a  concret 
since  this  is  a  design  inside  a  des 
Further,  the  two  different  angle; 
incision  are  very  interesting.  The  ( 
side  ring  which  is  quite  uniform  is 
cised  at  about  50°  to  the  plane  of 
rock,  whereas  the  hairpin  incisio 
perpendicular  to  the  same  pk 
Both  incisions  are  to  the  same  aej 
except  where  indicated,  and 
about  3  mm  wide. 

In  my  opinion  the  difference 
angles  of  incision  or  erosion 
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etion 


A.  Kallio 


;ns  are  very  interesting.  I  would 
ate  to  call  it  a  regular  concretion 
as  illustrated!  in  Blue  Jay , 
^mber  1973. 

cause  the  origin  of  concretions  is 
:lear  I  would  like  to  think  that  my 


illustrated  specimen  is  a  sedimentary 
rock  with  an  impression  cast  into  it 
some  eons  ago,  and  not  deposited  in 
the  generally  accepted  manner. 
Could  it  be  the  hoof  print  of  some  an¬ 
cient  animal? 


lebee  J-  B.  Gollop 
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THE  NATURALIST  ON  HORSEBACK 

E.  OTTO  HOHN,  Department  of  Physiology,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmontc 


If  you  are  both  an  enthusiastic 
wildlife  observer  and  a  horseman  you 
will  sooner  or  later  want  to  enjoy 
both  activities  simultaneously  —  can 
it  be  done?  The  short  and  practical 
answer  is  —  not  very  well  —  but  that 
is  putting  it  in  a  nutshell.  There  are  a 
number  of  considerations  and 
qualifications. 

If  you  are  prepared  to  look  at  birds 
and  the  larger  mammals  with  the  na¬ 
ked  eye,  you  can  do  that  almost  as 
well  from  the  saddle  as  on  foot.  But 
the  use  of  binoculars  is  tricky, 
because  no  horse,  in  my  admittedly 
limited  experience,  ever  stands  still 
for  as  long  as  you  may  wish  it  to.  You 
can  stop  it  from  moving  on,  easily 
enough,  but  you  can't  reduce  it  to 
total  immobility;  and  this,  an  absolute 
requisite  for  a  satisfactory  look  with 
binoculars,  imposes  a  fundamental 
limit  on  the  combination  of  riding 
with  bird  or  mammal  watching  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  However,  riding  and 
spotting  without  binoculars  can  be 
satisfactory  to  the  extent  that  in  a 
familiar  bit  of  country  you  can  iden¬ 
tify  most  birds  and  large  mammals  by 
their  naked-eye  appearance.  Some  of 
your  bird  identifications,  based  on 
glimpses  and  hearing  songs  or  calls, 
may  however  be  probabilities  based 
on  knowing  what  to  expect  in  each 
habitat,  rather  than  certainties. 


As  an  adjunct  to  naked-eye  fc 
watching,  riding  has  evident  adv 
tages  over  walking.  You  can  let 
horse  do  the  rough  and  tiring  worl 
mud  and  rough  vegetation  as  wel 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  and  if  it  is  u 
to  water,  in  marshes  as  well.  In  19: 
spent  some  months  about  a  la 
marsh  in  the  pampas  of  Argent 
The  local  horses,  bred  on  the  ma 
would  wade  without  hesitation  in 
lagoons,  which  had  amazingly  f| 
bottoms,  to  any  depth  short  of 
which  would  nave  forced  them 
swim.  Here  birding  on  horseback 
preferable  to  the  alternatives 
wading  or  the  labor  of  pushing  a  k| 
through  the  dense  stands  of 
rushes.  To  see  grebes,  cormor 
and  limpkins,  ana  to  peer  into  t 
nests  or  those  of  everglade  kites  f 
the  saddle  was  a  rare  experienc) 
was  not  convinced  that  birds  w 
allow  me  to  approach  them  close 
horseback  than  on  foot.  This 
seem  to  contradict  the  late  19th 
early  20th  century  British  natu 
Abel  Chapman's  successful  use 
stalking  horse  in  the  Coto  Donarj 
southern  Spain,  for  goose  shootii 
the  turn  of  the  century.  But  I  be 
he  walked  behind  a  horse  and  die] 
ride  it,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable 
some  birds  are  so  used  to  graj 
horses  that  they  will  accept  a  c 


E.  Otto 


Blu  J 


Breaking  horses 


ed-up  for  an  overnight  collecting  trip  E.  Otto  Hohn 


oach  by  these  before  flushing 
they  will  by  a  man  mounted  or 
t. 

Electing  is  perhaps  nowadays  not 
of  bird  watching  for  many;  but  as 
ysiologist  needing  samples  of  en- 
ine  glands  of  certain  birds,  I  have 
occasion  to  do  it  using  horses.  I 
t  know  whether  cavalry  armed 
carbines  always  dismounted  to 
>t,  but  I've  always  been  warned 
to  shoot  from  horseback  but  to 
instead  of  a  few  yards  away  from 
horse.  One  of  the  horses  at  my 
□sal  in  Argentina  was  excellent 
h  is  sort  of  work  —  I  was  collecting 
ted  snipe.  I  would  ride  him  over 
looded  pastures  until  we  flushed 
of  the  birds,  dismount  and  walk 
o  a  snipe  where  I'd  marked  its 
ent  after  its  usually  short  flight, 
srs  were  generally  close  by.  The 
e  set  to  grazing  as  soon  as  I 
>ped  the  reins  and  he  stayed 
re  he  was  until  I  was  ready  to 
e  on.  Not  so  with  a  mare  I  was 
loaned  for  work  in  this  marsh  — 
slowly  took  off  for  home  after  I 
lounted  and  was  busy.  Fortunate- 
i  intervening  fence  stopped  her 
i  really  getting  away  on  me. 


Though  I  shot  dismounted,  the 
horse  was  a  great  asset  in  this 
collecting  for  it  saved  me  a  lot  of 
walking  over  grassland  under  a  few 
inches  of  water  to  get  to  the  general 
area  where  the  snipe  were,  and 
within  that  area  to  get  from  one 
group  of  birds  to  anotner. 

So  much  for  naked-eye  bird 
watching  and  collecting  with  the  help 
of  a  horse. 

It  is  when  one  tries  to  use 
binoculars  in  the  saddle  that 
problems  really  arise.  I  imagine  most 
people  will  feel  like  myself  —  that 
when  a  bird  is  sighted  there  is 
generally  not  enough  time  to  ex¬ 
tricate  the  binoculars  from  their  case 
and  that  they  should  therefore  be 
carried  at  the  ready.  If  you  do  this  on 
horseback  you  will  findf  that  the  neck 
straps  are  of  such  a  length  that  the 
binoculars  hang  too  low  and  are 
cruelly  bumped  about  by  the  saddle 
bow  auring  a  trot  or  canter.  You  have 
to  shorten  the  straps  so  that  you  can 
only  just  swing  the  binoculars  clear  of 
your  chin  when  you  bring  them  up  to 
your  eyes.  Even  then  you  will  want  to 
steady  them  when  the  horse  is  in  any 
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of  its  faster  gaits  by  clamping  them 
under  one  arm,  holding  them  in  one 
hand  or  pushing  them  down  the  front 
of  a  tightly-buttoned  jacket  or  wind- 
breaker. 

With  these  precautions  the 
binoculars  will  stay  pretty  close  to 
where  you  want  them  whatever  (short 
of  jumping,  which  I've  not  tried  with 
binoculars)  you  make  the  horse  do. 
The  great  flaw,  however,  as  I've 
already  remarked,  is  that  no  horse 
with  which  I  have  had  experience  can 
be  relied  upon  to  stand  absolutely  still 
for  more  than  a  very  few  seconds  so 
that  satisfactory  views  through 
binoculars,  though  possible,  are  rare. 
Of  course,  you  can  get  such  a  view  by 
dismounting,  but  one  is  always  reluc¬ 
tant  to  do  this  from  sheer  laziness  and 
because  a  strange  horse  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon  to  stay  in  place 
when  the  bridle  is  allowed  to  hang,  as 
western-trained  horses  are  supposed 
to;  nor  will  it  necessarily  follow  readi¬ 


ly  wherever  you  may  try  to  lead  it 
order  to  get  a  good  view  of  your  bi 


Most  of  these  difficulties  £ 
minimal  with  a  horse  with  which  o 
has  become  familiar  and  perhaps,  l 
I've  not  yet  experienced  this,  tf 
could  be  nearly  abolished  by  traini 
it  very  carefully  and  patiently. 


A  last  point:  if  like  myself  you 
apt  to  let  your  thoughts  warn 
whenever  your  body  is  temporarily 
some  steady  state,  don't  ever  let  y<J 
mind  become  completely  absortl 
in  your  inner  world  when  you  ard 
the  saddle.  Any  horse  with  some  spf 
is  liable  to  make  a  surprise  move  I 
time.  For  example,  one  of  my  Are! 
tine  mounts,  after  carrying  me  call 
through  paths  that  ran  among  serif 
masses  ot  five-foot  high  thistles,  wlr 
we  were  happily  cantering  ovel 
rough  pasture  suddenly  shied  a| 
single  clump  of  thistles  out  in 


open. 


Killdeer  settling  on  eggs 


R.  E.  Gc  I 
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EEPING  SASKATCHEWAN  NEST 
ECORDS  —  A  SUMMER  PASTIME 

JRIEL  CARLSON,  46  Britnell  Crescent,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan  S7H  3X8 


wo  years  ago  I  started  keeping 
t  records  for  the  Prairie  Nest 
ords  Scheme.  This  worked  out 
i  well  since  I  like  to  take  long 
ks  in  the  deep  woods  in  summer, 
st  of  my  observations  were  carried 
along  a  3-mile  strip  of  land  adja- 
t  to  Turtle  Lake,  70  miles  north  of 
th  Battleford.  It  is  27  miles  long, 
ddling  the  park  belt  on  the  soutn 
le  being  engulfed  in  boreal  forest 
le  northern  half.  I  live  on  a  penin- 
near  the  middle  and  so  enjoy  the 
a  and  fauna  of  both. 

1y  first  summer  of  searching  was 
ventful  except  for  the  day  we  en- 
ntered  a  family  of  baby  Wilson's 
laropes.  We  studied  them  briefly, 
ing  that  they  appeared  to  move  a 
faster  than  the  baby  Killdeers  that 
see  there  every  summer. 

i  1976  we  captured  the  young 
n  four  nests  of  Spotted  Sand¬ 
ers.  Since  none  ot  these  birds 
ai ns  on  the  nest  for  more  than  a 
'  hours  after  hatching,  a 
Iwatcher  must  be  patient  as  well  as 
severing  to  see  them  at  all.  We 
id  all  four  nests  while  they  still 
tained  the  four  large  blotched 
s,  and  then  carefully  kept  tab  on 
m  without  disclosing  their 
?reabouts  to  people  or  predators. 

lese  fluffy  little  bundles  of  energy 
a  delight  to  behold.  We  notea 
they  do  not  seem  to  follow  a  set 
ern  for  leaving  the  nest.  Nest  #1 
:hed  on  June  16.  The  first  three 
5  hatched  hours  ahead  of  the  last, 
all  remained  in  the  nest  until  the 
was  ready  to  go.  Nest  #2 
sumably  hatched  early  in  the 
ning  for  the  nest  was  vacant  by 
3,  June  27.  Nest  #3  hatched 
veen  0900-1000  July  4,  and  the 
ng  left  the  nest  before  noon.  Nest 
latched  early  in  the  morning  of 
14;  the  young  stayed  in  the  nest 
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until  afternoon  and  returned  in  the 
evening.  We  observed  them  under 
the  mother  in  the  nest  at  1700.  Nests 
2,  3  and  4  were  all  within  30  feet  of  the 
water.  We  were  able  to  observe  them 
on  the  deserted  beach  in  early  eve¬ 
ning  being  taught  by  the  mother. 
One  CHEEP  and  they  all  ran  for  cover. 

Most  of  the  other  nests  were  fairly 
easy  to  identify;  however,  some 
presented  a  challenge.  One  baby 
Red-tailed  Hawk  near  Asquith  was 
positively  identified  by  Mary  and 
Stuart  Houston  on  June  29  when  they 
came  to  band  it. 

The  dozens  of  swallows  we  kept  tab 
on  along  the  lake  were  of  four 
species:  Barn,  Tree,  Bank  and  Cliff. 
Eastern  Phoebes  occupied  ledges  and 
eaves  of  buildings  about  150  feet 
apart  along  the  lakefront.  Every 
successful  nesting  pair  renested.  The 
second  nests  contained  only  four 
eggs,  not  the  six  or  seven  of  first  nests. 
One  nest  fell  from  its  perch  following 
a  violent  rainstorm.  All  babies  died. 
Humans  destroyed  three  other  nests, 
and  the  adults  apparently  abandoned 
one  with  partly  grown  young. 

Robins  were  prolific  in  1976.  They 
nested  on  the  "Point"  in  the  bircn 
and  spruce  trees  for  the  first  time 
since  1970.  They  also  used  light  fix- 
tures,  ledges  and  a  power 
transformer.  House  Wrens  had  a 
banner  year  both  in  numbers  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  homesites.  We  found  six 
nests  in  wren  houses,  one  in  an  aban¬ 
doned  gas  pump,  one  in  the  loose 
siding  of  an  unfinished  cottage, 
another  in  the  broken  signal  light  of 
an  old  bus,  and  the  last  in  the  elbow 
of  a  fork  lift  of  a  front-end  loader. 
Since  the  owner  didn't  share  my  love 
of  birds,  this  brood  survived  only 
three  days. 

Identifying  the  nests  is  only  part  of 
the  fun.  I  spent  many  futile  hours 
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looking  for  nests  of  Connecticut 
Warbler,  oriole  and  Yellow-rumped 
Warbler,  all  within  200  feet  of  my  cot¬ 
tage.  Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
18  species  and  over  110  nests  that  I 
recorded  during  the  summer:  Near 
Asquith:  Clay-colored  Sparrow  (two 
nests;  each  contained  a  cowbird's 
eeg.  One  nest  destroyed.)  Mountain 
Bluebird,  Red-winged  Blackbird, 
Vesper  Sparrow  (five  fledged  July  12), 
Savannah  Sparrow.  Catbird  at 
Semans,  in  a  lilac  hedge;  four  young 
July  17.  The  remainder  were  all  from 
Turtle  Lake:  Yellow-shafted  Flicker, 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker,  Slate- 
colored  Junco,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Robin, 
House  Wren,  Barn  Swallow,  Cliff 
Swallow  and  Bank  Swallow. 

One  nest,  however,  was  to  require 
almost  five  months  to  positively  iden¬ 
tify.  I  found  it  while  picking 
strawberries  in  a  meadow  near  the 
lake.  The  female  flew  from  under  the 
leaves  of  a  dandelion.  Her  nest,  most¬ 
ly  of  woven  grass,  contained  four 
eggs.  They  were  greenish-white, 
sprinkled  with  spots  and  blotches  of 
brown  and  lavender.  The  bird 
resembled  a  sparrow,  similar  in  color, 
etc.,  but  had  only  a  few  streaks  on  the 
breast.  Its  tail  seemed  a  bit  more 
prominent  (white  edge)  than  a 
sparrow's.  I  deleted  the  Lark  Bunting 
from  the  list  of  possibles  when  I 
reread  the  egg  description  of  that 
species  —  unmarked.  Perhaps  I  noted 
tne  wrong  details  but,  then  I  never 
saw  the  male.  For  12  days  I  visited  the 
site  cautiously,  coming  from  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  at  all  times  of  day.  I  only  saw 
the  bird  again  four  times  and  then 
only  for  an  instant.  It  disappeared  into 
the  clover  and  grass  clumps  within 
seconds  of  flying  up.  Many  other 
species  of  songbirds  seemed  to  be 
nesting  within  a  short  distance  of  MY 
bird.  Their  songs  made  it  even  more 
difficult  to  identify  her. 

On  day  13,  two  eggs  hatched,  then 
the  third  on  day  14.  The  fourth  egg 
did  not  hatch,  so  I  took  it  home  for 
future  reference.  The  following  week 
the  three  young  were  almost  ready  to 
fly,  and  when  I  next  visited  the  nest 
one  was  left  behind.  It  had  died.  I 
wrapped  it  in  a  dandelion  leaf  and  put 


it  in  my  freezer  until  I  returnee 
Saskatoon. 

Once  home  I  contacted 
Slimmon,  who  is  considered  to  F 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  egg 
prairie  birds.  He  and  I  checked^ 
egg  against  all  of  the  other  spar 
eggs  as  well  as  a  number  of  o 
similar  species.  They  all  pro 
negative.  We  listened  to  recor 
songs  of  20  or  more  birds  only  to  ( 
elude  that  we  still  had  not  found 
right  one.  I  took  the  bird  up  to 
University  for  some  help.  "Dr. 
Maher  promised  to  examine  it 
compare  it  with  some  ot 
references.  However,  disaster  hi 
deepfreeze  one  weekend;  it  stop 
working,  so  everything  had  ter 
thrown  out.  End  of  the  road. 

l 

Our  Oct.  1  deadline  for  mailiri 
the  nesting  record  cards  camj 
mailed  in  all  of  the  others.  I  ni 
never  have  discovered  what  my  j 
bird  was  had  I  not  ordered  a  co|| 
the  newly  updated  "Birds  of  Al b<|‘ 
by  Salt  &  Salt.  When  I  opened  it  j 
small  piece  of  paper  fell  out.  It* 
marked  "errata"  and  stated  that 
titles  for  Snow  Bunting  and  Cheslj 
collared  Longspur  were  transposrl 
returned  the  paper  to  its  place* 
decided  to  read  about  the  Chest, 
collared  Longspur,  just  to  compel 
to  Godfrey's  "Birds  of  Cana 
which  had  been  my  most  used  gi  i 

The  description  of  the  eggs  seer 
familiar,  as  did  the  nest,  but  ulj 
"remarks"  the  description  off  j 
bird's  habits  left  no  doubt.  It  wM 
bird. 

I  telephoned  Jim  Slimmon  witln 
news  and  asked  him  to  double  ell 
He  called  back  to  inform  me 
correct.  It  was  indeed  the  egg  f 
Chestnut-collared  Longspur.  Beu: 
all  of  my  bird  books  showed  it  tc  e 
resident  of  the  prairie  around  E  g 
and  near  Saskatoon,  I  had  i  v 
looked  for  it  125  miles  north.  I  <  u 
now  close  the  page  on  1976.  A  a> 
counted  for.  Thanks  to  J.  B.  Golb 
A.  Slimmon  and  W.  J.  Maher  for  ie 
assistance.  I  intend  to  keep  /e 
more  and,  hopefully,  better  re  r( 
in  1977. 


/ILDFLOWERS 
CROSS  THE  PRAIRIES 

R.  VANCE,  J.  R.  jOWSEY  and  J.  S. 
IcLEAN.  1977.  Western  Producer 
-  a  i  r  i  e  Books,  Saskatoon, 
iskatchewan.  214  pp.  $8.95  paper- 
ick,  $14.95  hardcover. 

This  highly  attractive  volume 
presents  a  welcome  addition  to 
'ailable  information  resources,  es- 
Bcially  for  nonprofessionals,  on  the 
atural  history  of  the  Canadian 
rairies.  The  excellent  color 
lotographs  of  many  of  the  more 
ammon  and  conspicuous  wild 
owers  of  this  region  should 
imulate  many  even  casual  readers  to 
new  or  renewed  interest  in  nature 
ound  them.  Hopefully  such  in- 
eased  awareness  of  nature  will 
igger  a  greater  appreciation  on  the 
art  of  many  more  persons  of  the 
ilue  of  conserving  natural  areas  with 
eir  contained  wild  flowers  and 
her  wildlife.  While  this  book  in- 
udes  no  identification  guides  or 
ays  except  for  an  appended  color  in- 
ax,  the  colored  reproductions  are 
alistic  and  clear  enough  to  allow  for 
visual  field  identification  of  many 
ild  flower  species  even  by  nature- 
vers  with  little  or  no  botanical  train- 
g  or  experience. 

In  this  book,  186  wildflower  species 
e  fully  described  and  pictured,  each 
t  a  separate  page,  ana  75  additional 
dated  species  are  pictured  and 
ferred  to  in  a  brief  text  sentence 
>ntrasting  their  distribution  or  some 
stinguishing  features,  for  an  overall 
4al  of  about  170  species  featured, 
le  volume  does  not,  nor  does  it  pur- 
art  to,  cover  all  naturally  occurring 
>ecies  of  flowering  plants  on  the 
asslands  and  forest  edges  of  the 
anadian  Prairie  provinces  and  the 
ijacent  Great  Plains  states.  About 
!00  species  of  flowering  plants  are 
eluded  by  Budd  and  Best  (Wild 
ants  of  the  Canadian  Prairies ,  1964); 
i u s ,  the  present  publication 
ascribes  less  than  16%  and  pictures 
ss  than  25%  of  these,  so  readers 
lould  not  assume  that  it  fully  covers 
ie  entire  flora.  This  is  certainly  not 


intended  as  a  critical  comment  since 
the  publication  is  far  more  inclusive 
than  are  most  such  illustrated  wild 
flower  books. 

The  truly  outstanding  feature  of  this 
book,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  colored 
photography,  primarily  by  Fenton  R. 
Vance,  but  also  including  con¬ 
tributions  from  various  other 
members  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society.  Most  of  these 
photographs  show  a  remarkable  clar¬ 
ity  of  floral  details  and  near-natural 
coloration.  Simultaneously  the 
publishers  must  be  complimented  for 
their  unusually  excellent  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  these  photographs  in  the 
book  copies,  retaining  the  clarity  and 
natural  coloration  or  the  originals. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  reproductions  in 
my  copy  do  show  some  potentially 
misleading  flower  color  distortions 
which  should  be  noted  by  readers:  p. 
15  (lower  left)  too  red  rather  than 
orange-red;  p.  94  (top  left)  too 
pinkish  rather  than  blue;  p.  141  (top) 
overly  blue  rather  than  purplish  or 
pinkish;  p.  143  (top)  not  blue  enough; 
p.  155  (top)  abnormally  bluish  rather 
than  pinkish-white;  p.  170  (top  left) 
overly  pinkish  rather  than  more  blue. 

While  good,  well-reproduced  color 
photographs  are  probably  the  best 
way  to  convey  the  impression  of  the 
living  plants  as  they  actually  occur  in 
nature,  there  are  certain  persistent 
problems  with  the  use  of 
photographs  rather  than  drawings  for 
illustrating  plants.  These  problems  in¬ 
clude:  (1)  the  limited  camera  depth  of 
field  which  normally  does  not  allow 
for  a  sharp  focussing  on  all 
diagnostically  important  plant  parts 
(e.g.  foliage  characteristics  unclear 
when  the  flowers  are  the  objects  of 
focus,  and  actual  interconnections 
between  plant  parts  often  obscure), 
(2)  a  morass  of  overlying  plant  parts 
which  may  hide  taxonomicallv  impor¬ 
tant  characters,  (3)  parts  of  closely 
associated  plant  species  which  may 
not  appear  separate,  and  (4)  con¬ 
fusing  size  distortions  which  may  be 
apparent.  While  the  present  authors 
have  succeeded  much  better  than 
most  in  overcoming  these  common 
difficulties  (especially  the  first),  all  do 
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remain  at  least  to  some  degree.  It 
would  have  been  desirable  if  the 
authors  had  inserted  a  measurement 
scale  with  each  picture  to  allow  for 
size  estimates.  Although  the  text  does 
include  detailed  measurements  for 
the  described  species,  there  are  many 
inserted  photographs  of  species 
which  are  not  so  described.  Readers 
may  encounter  some  confusion  in 
knowing  for  certain  which  foliage 
belongs  to  the  species  in  question,  for 
example,  in  the  photographs  of  white 
water  crowfoot  (top,  p.  49),  western 
Canada  violet  (bottom,  p.  97),  and 
twin  flower  (bottom,  p.  155). 

Supplementary  line  drawings  can 
be  used  effectively  to  clarify  or 
amplify  details  of  plants  not  readily 
shown  on  photographs,  and  this  the 
authors  have  judiciously  attempted  to 
do.  However,  in  marked  contrast  to 
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the  photographs,  I  find  the 
drawings  in  this  book  a  considera 
disappointment.  Most  of  t 
drawings  are  really  not  v 
enlightening  in  regard  to  a 
clarification  of  the  floral  structu 
often  showing  even  less  detail  t 
do  the  photographs.  T 
diagnostically  important  number 
nature  of  the  stamens  and  pisti 
often  omitted  or  very  uncles 
shown,  and  even  petal  and  se 
shapes,  positions,  and  fusions  are 
often  distorted.  In  some  case 
believe  the  line  drawings  to  be  pot 
tially  misleading  to  readers,  sue 
those  on  pages  29,  34,  36,  46,  51, 
55,  56,  57,  70,  71,  79,  84  93.  110, 
147,  148,  158,  and  160.  Tne  drawing 
"western  dock"  (p.  34)  shows  stror 
toothed  fruiting  perianth  valves  ( 
seeds  as  here  called)  which  are  m 
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i\y  those  of  Afield  dock",  Rumex 
nophyllus. 

'he  authors  should  be  con- 
tulated  for  the  well-presented  for- 
t,  combining  on  a  single  page  the 
:ellent  color  photographs  of  the 
d  flower  species  with  the  concise, 
Drmative,  and  easily  readable  tex- 
I  descriptions  and  comments.  A 
sonable  attempt  seems  to  have 
in  made  to  simplify  botanical  ter- 
lology,  but  without  going  to  the 
reme  too  often  seen  in  layman- 
el  natural  history  books  where 
ir-simplification  has  been  accom- 
lied  by  a  serious  loss  of  accuracy 
d  precision.  Instead  a  useful 
ssary  of  terms  has  been  appended 
i.  196-198),  which  is  supplemented 
h  labelled  figure  drawings  (pp.  3-7) 
leaf,  inflorescence,  and  flower 
es  and  features  reprinted  from 
dd  and  Best  (1964).  Unfortunately, 
ne  of  the  glossary  definitions 
>ear  inadequate,  misleading,  or 
;n  in  error,  including  those  for  the 
owing  terms:  barb,  carpel,  hip, 
e,  oblanceolate,  ovary,  panicle, 
mose,  pome,  and  trifoliate.  For  the 
st  part  the  actual  species  descrip- 
ns  have  been  very  well  done, 
lough  a  few  errors  were  noticed  — 
.  there  are  far  more  than  3  or  4 
pels  (=  simple  pistils)  in  the 
dilate  flowers  of  arrowhead  (p.  10). 

Vith  the  species  descriptions,  short 
nments  are  included  on  habitats, 
leral  distribution  in  the  area,  abun- 
lce,  and  phenology.  Also  various 
jresting  notes  have  at  times  been 
irted  concerning  plant  usages  (e.g. 
ry  edibility,  tea  or  wine  produc- 
i,  etc.),  poisonous  attributes, 
thetic  qualities,  name  histories, 
,,  which  should  serve  to  whet 
ny  readers'  appetites  for  more 
iwledge  about  these  wild  flowers. 

indication  of  species'  rarity  or 
satened  survival  has  sometimes 
:n  given  also,  along  with  a  conser- 
onist's  exhortation  "to  enjoy  and 
destroy."  However,  except  for 
hids,  relatively  few  of  our  en- 
lgered  flowering  plant  species 
e  been  included  in  this  book.  In 
ard  to  the  text  format,  the  reader 
uld  note  that  anywhere  within  a 


species  description,  a  brief  con¬ 
trasting  sentence  about  another 
related  species  may  have  been  in¬ 
serted,  but  that  the  continuing 
description  still  refers  to  the  original 
species  and  not  to  the  inserted  one. 
Also  the  most  prominent  photograph 
on  a  page  may  not  necessarily  oe  of 
the  described  species,  but  of  a  related 
one  referred  to  briefly  in  the  text. 

Certain  distribution  statements 
given  by  the  authors  seem 
uestionable.  To  my  knowledge, 
ypripedium  reginae  (p.  27)  has 
never  been  verified  for 
Saskatchewan,  either  past  or  present; 
Spiranthes  cernua  (p.  29)  is  recorded 
no  nearer  to  the  Canadian  prairies 
than  southeastern  North  Dakota; 
Habenaria  orbiculata  (p.  28)  is  hardly 
considered  common  in  aspen 
parkland  edges  and  the  boreal  forest; 
and  the  butterwort  species  (p.  151) 
occurring  in  the  Cypress  Hills  and  on 
the  prairies  has  been  considered  to 
be  Pinguicula  vulgaris ,  with  P. 
macroceras  limited  to  the 
southwestern  Alberta  foothills.  Also  I 
would  question  that  certain  species 
are  as  wide-ranging  or  apparently 
frequent  as  indicated  by  the  authors 
—  for  example  "lady's  thumb"  (p.  33; 
also  the  identification  of  photograph 
seems  questionable),  "purple 
clematis"  (p.  45),  "wild  white  ger¬ 
anium"  (p.  88),  "fringed  gentians'y  (p. 
130),  "awarf  bilberry"  (p.  124), 
"showy  milkweed"  (p.  133),  "scarlet 
paintbrush"  (p.  146;  also  the  top 
photograph  seems  more  likely  to  be 
the  "red  Indian  paintbrush"),  "heart¬ 
leaved  arnica"  (p.  169),  and 
Hymenoxys  richardsonii  (p.  185).  On 
the  other  hand  certain  species  have  a 
wider  distribution  or  frequency  than 
apparently  ascribed  by  tne  authors, 
including  "cream-colored  vetchling" 
(p.  78),  which  appears  almost  equally 
common  eastward,  "silverberry"  (p. 
101),  which  becomes  even  more  fre¬ 
quent  northward,  "red  Indian  paint¬ 
brush"  (p.  146)  which  is  our  most 
wide-spread  paintbrush  species  and 
not  limited  to  the  Cypress  Hills,  and 
"Canada  goldenrod"  (p.  193),  which 
seems  equally  as  abundant  westward 
as  eastward. 
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There  are  a  few  questionable  iden¬ 
tifications  of  the  plants  pictured, 
although  verification  of  such  deter¬ 
minations  from  photographs  alone  is 
often  difficult.  The  photograph  la¬ 
belled  "hedge  bindweed"  (top,  p. 
134)  appears  more  likely  to  be  "field 
bindweed"  (Convolvulus  arvensis), 
and  why  is  the  lower  right 
photograph  labelled  "wild  morning 
glory",  another  name  for  the  same 
species,  C.  sepium,  as  " hedge 
bindweed"?  The  taxon  represented 
by  the  photographed  plant  called 
Castilleja  acuminata  (lower  right,  p. 
146)  seems  uncertain,  but  perhaps  it  is 
the  white-inflorescence  form  of 
C.coccinea.  Other  questionable  iden¬ 
tifications  include  the  following: 
"smooth  fleabane"  (lower  left,  p.  179) 
which  could  well  be  "rough 
fleabane",  Erigeron  asper,  instead; 
"thin-leaved  snowberry"  (top  right, 
p.  156)  which  at  the  least  is  certainly 
atypical  with  such  coarsely  toothed 
leaves;  and  "silvery  groundsel", 
Senecio  canus  (lower  right,  p.  191) 
where  the  grayish  leaves  at  the  base 
uncertainly  belong  to  this  plant. 


While  I  have  attempted  to  point  out 
some  of  the  various  technical  flaws 
for  the  readers'  benefit,  these  are  in¬ 
deed  relatively  minor  and  do  not 
detract  substantially  from  the  overall 
impressive  quality  of  this  volume.  The 
book  is  well-edited  with  few  spelling 
and  grammatical  errors  noted.  Its 
5 Vi"  x  8V2"  dimensions  should  make 
for  handy  field  use,  although  the 
binding  of  the  paperback  edition 
seems  unlikely  to  hold  up  well  under 
rough  usage.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
highly  recommend  the  book  for 
anyone  with  an  interest  in  the  prairie 
flora  or  general  natural  history,  and 
equally  for  all  levels,  from  elementary 
school  children  to  adults,  and  from 
inexperienced  nature-lovers  to 
professional  botanists.  The  price  is 
surprisingly  low  when  one  considers 
that  there  are  several  color  reproduc¬ 
tions  on  almost  every  page.  Can  any 
prairie  naturalist  afford  not  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  this  book?  —  Vernon  L. 
Harms ,  Fraser  Herbarium,  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon. 


CRIDDLE  —  DE  — 

DIDDLE  —  ENSIS 

ALMA  CRIDDLE.  1973.  Published  by 
Alma  Criddle,  19  -  303  Furby  St., 
Winnipeg,  Man.  R3C  2A8.  288  pp. 
$8.00 

In  my  youth,  I  heard  the  Cridc 
name  mentioned  in  tones  of  awe 
such  people  as  Mrs.  Priestly  and  A. 
Lawrence.  Later,  I  read  many  impc 
tant  contributions  to  natural  histc 
written  by  Norman  and  Stu, 
Criddle.  I  was  therefore  overjoyed 
learn  that  a  book-length  biography 
the  Criddle  family  had  been  publis 
ed. 

Percy  Criddle  settled  near  t 
Assiniboine  River,  25  miles  southe 
of  Brandon,  in  1882.  At  38  years 
age,  like  many  other  pioneers,  { 
knew  almost  nothing  about  farmiij 
Fortunately,  he  was  strong;  orj 
Percy  walked  50  miles  to  and  fro 
Brandon  in  just  over  15  hours. 

Percy  brought  from  England  ; 
legal  wife  and  four  young  childri 
between  two  and  seven  years,  and  *  i 
former  mistress"  ana  their  fiL 
children  between  eight  and  13  ye;> 
The  two  families  formed  one  menaj : 
the  children  totally  unaware  of  tHi 
blood  relationship  until  many  ye  : 
later.  Percy's  two  women  and  3 
children  represented  many  mouth;  : 
feed  but  also  a  potential  labour  fo|  e 
which  he  used  to  advantage. 

Few  pioneers  kept  such  a  cc  ■ 
prehensive  diary,  and  perhaps  g 
other  family  had  such  an  interests 
story  to  tell.  Percy  was  a  man  of  nr  y 
accomplishments  and  wide  intere 
educated  at  Heidelberg  Univers  k 
the  son  of  accomplished  artists,  ;  d 
was  himself  well-trained  in  music  ’  a 
talented  organist  with  a  fine  te  r 
voice.  Percy  became  the  local  jus  e 
of  the  Peace  and  Game  Guardian,  e 
also  served  as  the  local  expert  in  fittls 
as  diverse  as  astronomy,  nati  ij 
history,  law,  medicine,  music  ci 
sport. 

The  Criddles  built  a  cricket  pi  1, 
four  grass  tennis  courts,  a  nine-F  e 
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Criddle  Home,  Aweme,  Manitoba 

:  course,  a  skating  rink  and  a 
oggan  slide  on  their  farm,  and 
cy  encouraged  his  children  in 
rts.  Stuart  and  Talbot  once  achiev- 


John  Lane 

history.  She  was  the  gracious  hostess 
at  "St.  Alban's",  which  became  the 
cultural  and  sport  centre  for  miles 
around. 


leadlines  in  Winnipeg  newspapers 
their  unexpected  prowess  in  a 
vincial  tennis  tournament,  where 
>e  farm  lads  "put  Treesbank  on  the 
d."  Talbot  was  still  able  to  win  the 
.tern  Manitoba  singles  tennis 
mpionship  when  60.  Maida  once 
i  a  ladies'  golf  match  using  a  single 
rowed  club,  and  another  time  sne 
?ated  the  lady  champion  from 
inipeg. 

Ithough  Percy  was  the  dominant 
aol  trustee  for  nearby  Aweme 
ool  for  all  of  its  32  years,  he  did 
allow  one  of  his  children  to  at- 
1  school.  His  wife,  Alice,  taught 
ti  all  at  home. 

ideed,  Alice  Criddle,  who  married 
:y  before  she  learned  of  the  mis- 
s  and  her  five  children,  is  the  "un- 
g  heroine"  of  the  Criddle  story. 
ia  Criddle,  Talbot's  daughter  and 
:y's  granddaughter,  gives  us  a 
;e  of  "the  strength  of  character, 
firmness  of  spirit,  the  fortitude 
I  ingenuity  ...  (the)  self- 
ipline,  patience  and  stamina"  of 
diminutive  but  remarkable 
aeer  woman.  Alice  had  the  rare 
antage  of  a  University  education, 
fluent  in  several  languages  and 
I  versed  in  literature  and  natural 


Alice  taught  her  children  well  and 
they  became  careful  observers. 
Evelyn  became  an  expert 
meteorologist  and  weed  inspector. 
Stuart  became  a  taxidermist,  a 
breeder  of  lilies,  sunflowers  and  corn, 
and  a  mammalogist  of  continental 
repute,  who  published  important  life 
history  studies  of  prairie  mammals. 
But  it  was  Norman  Criddle  who  made 
the  greatest  contributions  to  natural 
history. 

At  the  age  of  five  in  England, 
Norman  first  collected  caterpillars  for 
his  mother  and  learned  which 
butterflies  resulted.  He  began  to  help 
his  father  collect  butterflies  in  a 
serious  way  at  Aweme  at  age  eight.  In 
1901,  Norman  developed  a  method  of 
combatting  the  grasshopper  scourge, 
using  a  mixture  of  Paris  Green,  salt 
and  manure  or  sawdust,  spread 
around  the  edges  of  grain  fields.  The 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture 
promoted  this  "Criddle  mixture" 
throughout  the  west. 

Next,  Norman  collaborated  with 
Dr.  Fletcher  of  the  same  department 
to  produce  the  watercolour  paintings 
for  Dr.  Fletcher's  book,  Farm  Weeds 
of  Canada ,  and  then  for  Fodder  and 
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Pasture  Plants.  In  1913,  Norman  was 
appointed  entomologist  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  government  ana  they  soon  built 
him  a  laboratory  on  the  Criddle  farm. 
Norman  published  125  papers  about 
birds,  mammals,  flowers  and  especial¬ 
ly  insects,  and  studied  the  life  cycle  of 
more  than  70  species  of  grasshopper. 
He  had  "remarkable  biological  judge¬ 
ment  which  was  controlled  by  study 
and  guided  by  a  great  breadth  of 
mina  nurtured  upon  wide  and 
thoughtful  reading  in  science, 
literature  and  art."  No  less  an 
authority  than  Hoyes  Lloyd  stated  in 
his  obituary  that  "Canada  in  losing 
him  has  lost  her  best  field-naturalist." 

The  entire  family  had  an  affinity  for 
nature.  Chickadees  came  and  ate 
from  their  hands,  and  the  book  in¬ 
cludes  a  photo  of  redpolls  swarming 
over  Maida.  Percy's  diaries  recorded 
some  firsts,  including  the  first  raccoon 
for  the  area  in  1883  and  the  first  house 
sparrow  in  1897.  However,  this  book 
tells  us  much  more  about  the  Criddles 
themselves  than  about  their  obser¬ 
vations. 

Additional  research  might  have 
corrected  a  few  omissions  and  errors. 
Although  his  knowledge  of  Canadian 
birds  was  decidedly  limited,  Percy 
began  sending  migration  dates  to 
Washington  in  1884,  a  fact  omitted 
from  t n is  book.  Norman  was  an 
Associate  of  the  American  Or¬ 
nithologists'  Union,  not  a  counsellor 
and  Past  President,  an  error  which 
was  copied  from  his  obituary  in  the 
Canadian  Entomologist. 

We  owe  Alma  Criddle  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  her  skillful  use  of  Percy 
and  Norman  Criddle's  diaries  as  the 
main  source  of  material  for  this  book. 
Carol  Scott  provided  the  initial  en¬ 
couragement  for  writing  it,  and  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family  con- 
tributeatheir  reminiscences. 

The  unusual  title  of  the  book, 
Criddle-de-diddle-enis,  is  explained 
in  chapter  19.  In  1883,  Percy  Criddle 
was  visited  by  English  naturalist  and 
author  R.  Miller  Christy,  and  his 
young  friend  Ernest  E.  Thompson 
(Seton).  These  men  admired  Percy's 
already  creditable  butterfly  collec¬ 


tion.  After  their  departure,  Per 
humourously  recorded  in  his  dia 
that  his  "new  friends  anticipate 
brilliant  future  and  immortality,  o 
ing  to  my  possible  discovery  of  sor 
new  insect  or  other  in  tn is  une 
plored  district  which  will  be  of  cour 
called  Criddle-de-diddle-ensis 
some  other  fancy  family  name." 

This  interesting  book  may  be  c 
tained  through  the  Blue  J 
Bookshop,  Box  1121,  Regina.  — C. 
Houston ,  863  University  Dr.,  Sasl 
toon,  Saskatchewan  S7J  0J8. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROBIN 


A  Backyard  Institution 

LEN  EISERER,  with  line  drawings  k 
Martha  R.  Hall.  1976.  Nelson  Hall  I 
Publishers,  325  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  60606.  165  pp.  $12.50  US. 

This  book  is  a  readable  descript 
of  the  life  style  and  natural  history 
the  American  Robin.  The  feeling 
the  author  and  others  who  strive 
live  in  harmony  with  the  nati 
world  is  well  expressed  in  the  ded 
tion,  "To  Robins  everywhere, 
they  may  continue  to  prosper  bey< 
the  human  reckoning  of  time,  an< 
California  Condors,  that  they  r, 
forgive  us  for  what  we  have  dom  1 

Under  the  heading  "Hey,  Wa 
That  a  Robin?"  Chapter  1  descr:’ 
the  range  of  the  robin's  contact 
human  beings  in  North  Americf 
various  times  of  the  year  and 
various  geographical  locations, 
following  chapters  treat  differer 
between  the  six  races  of  rob  ! 
migration  to  nesting  areas,  and  st;  ; 
of  the  life  cycle,  again  with  sp<  i 
reference  to  contact  with  hui 
beings  and  their  "nests" 
"territories". 


The  diet  of  robins  is  discusse 
detail,  with  particular  regard 
variations  at  different  times  of 
year  and  stages  of  maturity 
fledglings.  The  fact  that  robins 
cultivated  fruit  is  discussed  sa 
without  accepting  all  the  claim 
crop  damage  that  are  made. 
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The  discussion  of  robin  behaviour 
eludes  group  roosting,  territorial 
ilerance  on  feeding  grounds, 
langes  of  behaviour  at  different 
asons  of  the  year  and  overwinter- 
g.  The  care  of  injured  birds  is 
Bated  briefly. 

The  author's  clear  style,  not 
jrdened  with  excessive  detail, 
akes  his  book  readable  from  Grade 
level  up.  His  reference  to  studies  of 
e  natural  history  of  robins  inspire 
e  reader's  confidence.  There  are 
veral  colour  photographs  of  robins 
nestlings,  juveniles  and  adults  — 
ese  are  excellent.  But  the  use  of 


very  wide  margins  in  the  text  seems  a 
waste  of  paper  hardly  in  keeping  with 
thrift  in  use  of  natural  resources. 

By  its  general  tone,  this  book 
emphasizes  the  sacredness  of  life  and 
the  fragility  of  the  relationship 
between  human  beings  and  the  wild 
animals  which  we  meet  at  close 
range.  It  repeatedly  conveys  the 
thought  expressed  in  the  final  chapter 
in  the  description  of  a  young  robin 
shot  by  a  boy  with  an  air  rifle,  "A  little 
lame  Robin  who  lived  in  the  hands  of 
human  compassion  but  died  at  the 
hands  of  human  callosity."  —  J.  R. 
jowsey,  2635  -  19th  Ave.,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan  S4T  1X2 


/AILABLE  FOR  YOUR 
FORMATION  .  .  . 

. 

)  TRESPASSING  —  the  proceedings 
a  seminar  held  by  the  Conservation 
uncil  of  Ontario  on  the  problems 
public  access  to  private  land.  The 
page  booklet  is  available  from  the 
uncil  office  at  45  Charles  Street 
>t,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  1S2,  for 
50. 

>U  AND  PESTICIDE  USE  —  a  new 
nphlet  available  from  the  Plant 
Justry  Branch,  Saskatchewan 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Room 
I,  Administration  Building,  Regina 
»  OBI. 

VIRONMENTAL  ADVISORY 
>UNCIL  1976  ANNUAL  REPORT  — 


a  21  page  report  outlining  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Council  during  the  past 
year.  Available  from  the  Council  at 
Sub  P.O.  Box  40,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 

THE  RECLAMATION  STORY  —  a 
glossy,  12  page  brochure  that  tells  the 
story  of  the  Saskatchewan  Power  Cor¬ 
poration's  efforts  at  reclaiming  strip 
mined  land  in  the  Estevan  area. 
Available  from  SPC  Head  Office, 
Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

LAND  FOR  WILDLIFE  AND  PEOPLE  — 
an  attractive  brochure  that  introduces 
Manitoba's  Wildlife  Management 
Areas.  Available  from  the  Department 
of  Renewable  Resources  and 
Transportation  Services,  Box  22,  1495 
St.  james  Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3H  0W9. 
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Nobody  catches 
a  dead  fish. 


Too  much  chemical  plant-killer  dumped  into  our 
streams  and  lakes  by  too  many  people  can  be 
dangerous.  The  chemical  poison  can  enter  the  food 
chain  and  can  cause  water  quality  problems. 


It's  the  Law 

That's  why  the  law  says  you  must  have  a  special 
permit  before  spraying  chemical  plant-killers  into 
streams  or  lakes  or  alongside  streams  and  lakes.  The 
only  exception  is  water  completely  contained  within 
your  own  property  that  doesn't  drain  off  somewhere 
else. 

Applications  Available 

Permit  application  forms  can  be  obtained  from  your  Health  Region 
Office,  from  Tourism  and  Renewable  Resources  field  staff,  from  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Ag  Reps,  or  from  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Branch 
of  Environment  Saskatchewan,  5th  Floor,  1855  Victoria  Avenue,  Regina. 

CnUltOtMRUlX 

SasttaXclituiaG 
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slERO  TRIBUTE 


It  was  with  great  interest  that  I  read 
ie  tribute  in  the  recent  Blue  Jay 
Tanking  Bob  Nero  for  his  many  con- 
ributions  to  the  Saskatchewan 
Jatural  History  Society  on  the  occa- 
ion  of  his  resignation  from  the 
ditorial  staff  of  the  Blue  Jay. 

While  I  echo  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  article,  I  feel  it  missed 
ommenting  on  one  of  his  most  im- 
iortant  contributions  to  the  fostering 
f  natural  history  in  the  prairie 
egion,  a  contribution  that  affected 
ie  directly.  I  refer  to  the  support  and 
ncouragement  that  Bob  has  con- 
istently  given  to  young  people  who 
ad  a  strong  interest  in  natural 
istory,  but  who  required  a  certain 
egree  of  help  and  direction.  Bob  was 
ever  too  busy  to  talk  to,  or  corres- 
ond  with,  such  "high-school 
aturalists"  and  providea  many  of 
iem  with  employment  and  practical 
xperience  in  ornithology.  As  a  direct 
onsequence  of  Bob's  enthusiasm,  a 
umber  of  these  people  are  currently 
ursuing  careers  in  biology  or  other 
jch  areas  of  natural  history,  many  of 
lem  on  the  prairies.  —  M.  Ross  Lein , 
sst.  Professor  of  Biology,  The 
l  n  i  versity  of  Calgary,  Calgary, 
Iberta  T2N  1N4 


VENING  GROSBEAKS 

We  are  greatly  impressed  with  the 
!ue  Jay  and  enjoy  reading  the  varied 
tides.  Being  an  amateur  bird 
atcher  of  many  years,  I  find  the  bird 
hotographs  and  information  es- 
ecially  interesting. 

We  have  had  a  large  flock  of  Eve- 
ng  Grosbeaks  here  since  january  19, 
eaing  on  the  sunflower  heads  in  the 
sck  garden  and  a  head  tied  to  a  pole 
the  front  yard.  In  less  than  two 
onths  they  have  eaten  50  lbs.  of 
archased  sunflower  seeds  from  the 
vo  feeders  set  up.  They  have 
-come  quite  tame;  we  can  go  in  and 
at  of  the  back  door  quietly  and  not 
sturb  them  feeding  15  feet  away  at 
ie  feeder.  When  the  feeder  is  empty 
'ey  are  quite  vocal  in  their  protests! 
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Evening  Grosbeak  J.  B.  Gollop 


A  pair  of  Downy  Woodpeckers  and 
a  pair  of  chickadees  have  eaten  suet 
tied  to  the  feeder  poles  from  January 
till  now  (March  23).  The  woodpeckers 
will  feed  while  the  grosbeaks  feed  at 
the  feeders  but  the  chickadees  are 
not  as  bold;  they  wait  until  they  leave. 

Evening  Grosbeaks  have  never 
stayed  around  more  than  two  or  three 
days  before.  They  used  to  come,  stay 
a  day  or  so  and  then  leave;  but  witn 
ready  food  so  available,  this  must  be 
the  reason  for  their  stay.  There  are 
several  other  feeding  places  in  town 
now  for  them,  and  they  are  giving  a 
lot  of  enjoyment  to  all.  —  Mrs.  Arley 
Nickel ,  Box  84,  Laird,  Saskatchewan 
SOK  2H0 


NOTE:  re:  A.  Didiuk's  article 
"Whooping  Cranes  in  Manitoba", 
condensed  from  Manitoba  Nature 
(Blue  Jay  34:234-236),  the  author  is 
prepared  to  modify  his  statement 
about  Whooping  Cranes  nesting  out¬ 
side  the  park  to  say  that,  although  the 
possibility  exists,  those  breeding  in 
areas  presently  unknown  are  not  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  population. 
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PRAIRIE  CHICKENS 
IN  THE  1920's 

In  the  week  of  March  1,  1977,  I 
visited  a  friend  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  on 
the  extreme  west  part  of  Lake  Erie. 
While  there  I  met  Lee  Herzberger 
from  a  nearby  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  For  two  years  Lee  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  Greater  Prairie  Chicken 
or  Pinnated  Grouse  project  in  Texas. 
They  were  on  the  endangered  list  but 
lately  have  increased  to  the  point 
where  they  are  not  so  considered.  I 
was  very  interested  because  the 
Greater  Prairie  Chicken  was  quite 
common  when  I  first  came  to  Canada 
in  1919.  At  sunrise  on  a  calm  April  or 
May  morning  I  would  hear  their 
boom,  boom  noise  on  the  dancing 
ground.  By  1928  they  had  disappeared 
from  our  area  which  is  about  15  miles 
north  of  the  Moose  Mountains. 

In  the  Blue  Jay  there  have  been  oc¬ 
casional  reports  of  them.  It  would 
ive  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of 
reeding  stock  still  in  Saskatchewan. 
—  G.  M.  Hewson,  Langbank, 
Saskatchewan. 


HIGH  FLYING 
SNOWY  OWL 

I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  general!' 
known  that  Snowy  Owls  may  migrate 
at  a  great  height.  Usually  they  are 
seen  perched  on  a  telephone  pole 
on  the  ground  or  flying  low. 

On  March  20, 1977,  at  approximate 
ly  1100  I  noticed  the  Canada  Geese  oi 
Wascana  Lake  in  Regina,  looking  a 
something  in  the  sky.  I  looked  am 
looked  and  with  some  difficulty  final 
ly  saw  a  white  speck  high  up  am 
almost  directly  overhead.  With  th 
aid  of  7X  binoculars,  I  could  see  it  wa 
a  Snowy  Owl. 

It  was  soaring  or  gliding  in  gre; 
sweeping  circles  when  first  seen,  bi 
then  it  flew  in  a  northeasterly  direc 
tion,  alternately  gliding  and  tlappinf 
as  it  went.  —  Fred  W.  Lahrmar 
Saskatchewan  Museum  of  NaturJ 
History,  Regina. 
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